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[BEBYL BOSS, AND TSEN SANK BACK UPON THE CSAI8—FoR TBE MAN BEFOBE BER WAS PHILIP ARNISON 1} 


BERYL’S SECRET. 


EE 
OHAPTER XIX. 


Tae strange disappearance of Margaret 
Arnold's little girl aie & profound sensation 
in Glenfriars; but the Narse, in spite of all 
the excitement and agitation of that terrible 
time, contrived to keep Beryl's secret from 
the outside world. Oaly her own sister and 
Mr Hall learned from her that little Birdie 
was in reality not her own child, but the 
daughter of the young lady who came down 
to stay with her every summer—Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall were sensible, business- 


Hall, gravely ; “but at least keep her seoret. 
Don't let a crowd of curious eyes be watching 
her when she comes, and perhaps inventing 
some cruel slander to account for her partiog 
from her child! ” 

Mrs, Arnold promised. And, to do her 
justice, she kept her word. Not even Lady 

yndon's gentle sympathy, not Dr. Campbell's 
kind interest drew the truth from her. And 
she telegraphed to Ohesney Towers the first 
thing in the morning after Birdie had die- 
appeared, waiting till then only because 
she had hoped against hope that the daylight 
might bring some clue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall felt utterly bewildered. 
If their sister had kept such a matter as this 


night before Margaret had seemed hopefal, 
declaring that such a child as Birdie must 
soon be traced and brought back, Now, 
she sat in silence, listening, it ia true, to 
Mrs, Hall's suggestions, but never making 
one of her own. 

“Wonld you like to see my hasband?” 
atked Kate gently, of Baryl, when they had 
talked a little. ‘‘He was very fond of your 
little girl, and I think he may be able to ad- 
vise us.” 

There was an interval of two hours between 
the evening trains, and Frank Hall was quite 
at liberty. The little party of four gathered 
in the pleavant little sitting-room, when the 
blinds had been drawn, and the shaded lamp 
gave a soft, genial light. 








Ike poogie. They told Margaret, as soon as | from them, what else might she not be con- 

they understood the truth, that she still owed | cealing? They had loved the lost ohild Very harsh had been the station-master’s 

it to Birdie’s mother to keep the secret. That | fondly, and they felt indignant with the un- | judgment of “Mrs. Bolton.” But the sad- 

a3 she had been told Mrs. Bolton resided with | known mother who had so neglected her. ness of Baryl's face touched him. He began bay 
But one sight of Beryl Chesney's sweet | to understand that a woman may wear rich ia 


an sged relation who could not bear the 
slightest excitement, it was her absolute duty 
to silence any rumours that might arise in 
the as to the little girl’s disappearance. 

. for the poor mother, and let her 
choose what steps are to be taken," said Mr, 





face disarmed every suspicion, and Kate Hall 
felt nothing but deep pity for the beautifal, 
fragile creature who gone through so 





much, 
Her sister's manner bewildered her. The 


clothes and have a luxurious home, and yet 
be powerless to assert her ow” will against 
that of hr kindred, He began to see it all. 
No doubt the marciage had been a stolen one, 
and the bride's family had only consented to 
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r-ceive Mer back in her wicowbood on con. 
dition of ber parting from the ebild. 

Bary! was tharkfal to r- member that before 
she left Tho Towers Cousin Merion had iold 
her kindly to ‘spare no expence.’”’ Bhe had 
all her own little store with her—nearly fifty 
poonds—snd ebe knew she might depend 
upon her cousin for as much more ;: 80 she said, 
gently,— 

“I think it would be better to offer a re- 
ward!” 


“No reward will bring her back,” esid | 


Mrs. Arnold, sadly. ‘‘I telieve it was & 
planned thing, and that it had been thought 
of for months.” 

‘“‘ She was cuch s pretty obild,’”’ here Beryl's 
voice almost broke with a s0b; ‘‘and 60 
taking. I fancy to a oirous or strolling 
dancers ehe would be worth s great deal. If 
she was really atolen for that, a reward might 
bring her back. Fifty pounds in ready-money 
would curely be worth more than the preearions 
earnings of a little child. B.sices, they wonld 
not dare to exhibit her at country fairs or 
places iike that, it m fall description of her 
bad been published in the papers, offering the 
reward.” 

4 chink it weald be a geod idea,” said Mr. 
Hall, quietly ; “at you mued not offer Afty 
pounds, i¢ wonld arouse suspicion, 
everyone knows Margsret is a plein, 4 
women. ‘Twenty pounds would be ae 
et fficient, if any tramps have stolen the > 
Shall I craw up the description now? And 
by to-morrow we cen have the placards cut, 
and distribated all over the @onntry ?” 

‘Please,’ Beryl took ont, her putee. 
‘' May I give it you now—the reward I mean ? 
And there will be me rb a! for tots of 
thing:—printing and ad i ns 

He saw it would eace her mind, aad took 
tke five bank-notes she cifered him. Then, 
carefally and — set about his 
tack, bis wife's tears g fact, as abe 
dercribed the little night@ress Birdie had 
worn on that fatal evening, 

“If only it had been im the daptin« ne 
clothes would have been a ¢lue.”’ 

‘‘Olothes are soon Gestroyed,”’ said the 
station-master, kindly. “The best oluc of all 


is the little one's aay mn ig 

‘Mr, Hali,” cried yl, impulsively, “do 
you think I shall find her?” 

He hesitated. 

‘You will find her # she hae only been 
stolen for the sake of her childish beauty, 
Mrs. Bolton!" 

** But you think there was another motive ? 
Oh, please speak plaily. 1 want to know 
your real opinion. I de, indeed 7?” 

‘‘I don’s think a common tramp took the 
child, Mra. Bolton. She was a very light 
sleeper, and I belisve abe awoke before she had 
been carried many yarés. Now, if there had 
been any cries or etroge!e I must bave heard 
them, for I was on the platfo:m at the time, 
and only a low ws)! divides it from our garden, 
No, my theory is that little Birdie was stolen 
by someone she knew by eight, and who pro. 
mised ‘to take her home if she was a good girl 
and kept quiet,’ ° 

Mrs. Arnold rose igdignantly from he 
chair. 

* Yon will say next, Frank, that I fet the 
poor Hittle thing know all kinds of had 
people?” 

‘No, Margarets; I don’t egy that. I am 
sure you have been ag carefal of her as pos- 
sible. My ovn belief is that the chifd has 
been stolen by someone who had a personal 
grudge, either against you or her real mother, 
if Mrs. Bolton could think of anyone likely to 
have @ spite against her, and trace their 
movements during the last two days, I believe 
we should seon find the lite girl. Poor 
chia, ele ia only the innocent victim of a 
cruel prejadice,”’ 

Margaret Arnold hesitated, She ‘was 
thivking of the letter she hed reoce?ved only 
‘hat Morning, and its ervel ; 

“TD bave never told anyone that Birdie was 
not my child, I am pesitive, even now, that 





no.one cufside this house haa a guspision of 
heg parentage.” - 

‘' Besides,”’ said Mrs. Hall, who had & great 
faith in her sister, “everyone for miles round 
likes and respects you, Meg. I don't think 
you have an enemy in the world," 

Beryl had been silent up to now, simply 
because she could not think how to express 
the fear at her heart, Now she found words. 

‘** I have only one enemy, and he is not an 


open foe; bué I dread kim beyond everyone | 


on earth. Mr. Halli, I don’t know if it isa proof 
of your words, but when my train stopped at 
Garby this afternoon he was on the platform, 
and came up to band me out.” 

*' Has he any business here? ”’ 

‘' He has no business anywhere, He is an 
idle man ahout town. Sometimes he writes 
for s newspaper. Last month he was coach- 
ing Lord Elton's sons. I helisved be was 
wah Dom in Sussex, till I saw his evil face 

ere.” 

' Why,” and Margaret Arnold seemed sur- 
priced at the discovery ; ‘‘Lady Lyndon is 


Lady Elton’s own eister, and her younger | 


children are still at the Park. I darcaay they 
know this gentleman well!” 

“They do!” esid Beryl, with heightened 
colour. ‘' Please les me tell you ali I oan. 
Mr. Hall, you and your wife may despise me, 
bat I can bear that if my confession belps me 
to find my darling. I am Lord Cheeney’s 
granddaughter, but sll my life was passed in 
poverty natil five years ago, when he 
of mp waneatage. Tea Sn tay becbemth 
of my " my nd @ 
week after wedding-day, and it seemed to 
me beat te the scores. When Birdie 
came I had to conesal her birth. Ever since 
I have bad, as it were, two lives. At home I 
waa Sosx Chesney, an heiress, for whom her. 


gran er was always seeking a suitable 
parti, here I was Mra. Bolton, a widow, and 
little Bixdie's mother,"’ 

“ And your enemy ?” 

“T am coming to 





inst him.” 

‘ Did he speak to you?” asked Mre. Hall 
‘Did be mention Glenfriars and the child? ” 

‘*He expressed surprise at seeing me, hint- 
ing I was neglecting my grandfather, I told 
bim Lord Chesney was dead, and, I am 
afraid, showed him I hoped he wonld retorn to 
London. He gaid, insolently, I had better 
take a bed afi the hotel, as Mrs, Arnold's 
house was full. He declared he knew my 
secret, for he had heard from the Lyndons 
that Mrs. Arnold had lost her little gir), 
and instesd of sending for = detective she 
had telegraphed to Mra. Bolton and. Miss 


ain, = 

‘Then he knew you were Mrg. Bolton?” 
“Mre. Bolton is my coutin and chgperone. 

Bhe lens me her name and tock mine, when I 

first knew Mrs. Arnold ; bat please let me have 


\dane with concealment nowy. I have neyer 


borne my husband’s name. I conld.not take 
it now withont arousing a host of questions 
from his family. I ehall be Beryl Gupieer 
now to. the end, and as my grandfather's deat 
gives me the title. there is no question of Miss 
jor Mre. Iam jugt Lacy, Qhesney.” 

“ And you think Mr. Arnieon euspects ? * 

“JT am gfraid he does.” 

“I wonder what bropght him here?” 

** Perhaps to see the Lyndons. He spoke 
\a5 though phey were hija friends.” 

“Depend upon it, Lady Chesney, if this 


man hag got your child imto his power, it ig 
with a epecific object. Eiiker he hoped to 
take her to your grandfather, and, by ber 
resemblance fo you prove to Lord Cheszey 
his grandavghter had, married witkont his 
consent, or else——"” 

Please go on,” eaid® Beryl, simply, 
‘* What my little child must, bear I can surely 
hear!" 

‘*T was afraid of hurting you. I mean it 
Arnison is the villain one fancies from your 
description, he mighé hold the child as a boat. 
age until he had induced you to marry him, 
If he cannot inherit Lord Chesney's weslih 
any other way he may wish to share it ss 
your husband.’ 

Bery! started. 

‘*I think not. He is capable of any wicked. 
ness, but I believe he would rather sin to 
obtain the property for bimyelf. He bates 
, me as thoroughly sa I distrust him. I should 
j incline te your first theory, for he certainly 
| seemed dissppointed when he heard my graxd- 
father was dead.” 

“ Will you feave the search to us, and go 
home to. morrow?’ asked the station-maricr, 
i kindly. “We. will seek your child «: 
; anxiously as thongh she were our own, acd 
| in your position yom ought to reinzn tc 
be Towere a8 s00R a8 poesible.”’ 

ts at——’ 

“ You would gacrifiee wealth and grandeur 
for Birdie’saake?” finighed Kate. ‘‘ Dear Lady 





ed | Chesney, we know that. But yon owe a duty 


to yourself, amd to your dead husband. Ic 

your rank SS ee curiosity 

end many For the obild’s cake 
ust 
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asked poor Beryl, hoarsely. 

same reason that I fear you «i!! 
be able to claim Birdie unless you 
acknowledge your marriage and introduce her 
as your daughter, The child has your face, 
Lady Chesney! More than that, the very 
sound of her voice, the very grace of her 
movements, are yours. Not even the most 
careless person could gee you tagether with< at 
guessing the relationship between you.” 

Beryl grew white to her lips. 

‘** I can never acknowledge my marriage. It 
is too late. But why need we S#hink of that 
while my pe is missing? When once Birdie 
is fonnd I wiil give up everything, name. and 
rankand home. We will go away together, I 
and.my dapghbter, and make a new home, 
| where 00 One can guess. our pass history.” 

“*T mnat be going.” 

It was Mrs. Arnold who spoke. ‘Van, pale, 
haggard, she iooked ou ly moze ecubled 
for the child's lozs than her realangithtr. 

“IT must be going,” she repeated. ‘Sir 
Basil is not quite so well, am -goiug tc 
sit up with ‘him to-night.” 

“TI thought he was eo much better? They 
were going home to.day!” 

“ He bad a relepag,” said Margaret, dowly, 
‘and the doctors are not. quite 50.easy about 
him. Tt has been a tedious illness.” 

Beryl roused herself to ack,— 

“ Has no chue ever been found fo the crime? 
Do they stiH think it was altonatic?” 

“No one knows,” said Mr, Hall, quietly. 





|“ Phe police have made every inquiry, and 
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taken no end of trouble, but they have cis- 
covered nothing —nod even found anyone 
who could be suspected. I think myself the 
‘Railway Ootrsge,’ as they call it, will remain 
an unfathomable mystery.’’ 

“I like Lady Lyrdon,” said Mra. Hal, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ She is so kind,” 

“They are pleasant people,’’ admitted Mar- 
gares, ‘‘ except the eldest girl. I can’) make 
her out. Dr. Campbell thinks she is il}, I 
am afraid I was wicked enough to put her 
contrary ways down to femper.”’ 

“You will come in the morning?'’ Kate 
pleaded, as her giater kissed her. ‘‘If Lady 
Chesney leaves by the early train she will like 
to see you again.” 

“I will come.” 

She kept her word, and herself put Beryl 
into & first.clasa carriage; but the impression 
left on Lady Cheeney’s mind was that the 
Norse bad been terribly overworked, and 
needed rest and care, 

No two days of grief for Birdie conld have 
changed Mra. Arnold into the trembling, 
nervous creature who looked furtively op and 
down a8 though ske was afraid of eaves- 
droppers at every turn before she trusted her- 
self to say,— 

“I never harmed the child. Dear Lady 


Chesney, we may never meet again. Before | 


we part jast say you believe me.” 

“Of course I believe you,” ssid Baryl, 
earnestly. ‘' I know you grieve for her almost 
asIdo, But take coursge, she will ba found, 
Something seems to tell me she will come 
back to us.” 

Margaret shook her head. She seemed more 
despondent even than the mother. 

“Heaven bless you!’ che eaid, in a 
strangely shaky tone. ‘ He will comfort you. 
And, after all, a dead trouble is lezs painfal 
than @ living one.” 





OHAPTER Xx. 


Tr was an excellent train, and Beryl Chesney 
reached Evaston-square before noon. 
went into one of the refreshment-rooms and 
ordered tea and cold meat—for little as she 
telt inclined to eat thore was a strange shaki- 
ness about her limbs, which warned her she 
would never stand the fatigue of the three 
hours’ further journey uuless ahe forced her- 
eelf to swallow something. 

She knew there would ba no train leaving 
Bishopsgate sircet till after two, and so she 
lingered over: her lnnch to spin out the time, 

She preferred sitting there comfortably to 
seeking the depressing inflaences of the ladies’ 
room, Her tii0hghts were far enough away 
from the present scene, when a careles# specoh 
from some one ad the next table suddenly 
awoke her to an interesé in what was going 
on around her. 

The words’ were never meant for her. Iwo 
young fellows, very possibly fellow clerks, were 
arguing respecting the merits ef somes novel 
they had just read. They were little more 
than boys, with frank, open faces, and both 
had gone so red-hot on their disoussion that 
they were quite oblivious to their listeners. 

As it happened no one was near them but 
Beryl, She bad watched them with languid 
interest when they came in, because they 
seemed so fall of youth and energy they re- 
minded her irresistibly of her own brother 
Bob; but, certainly, she never thought of the 
influence they were to have over her future, 

“The bock’s well enough,” said the elder 
of the two, with condescending patronage ; 
“but the law's all wrong. Is's ridicnlous for 
® woman to make such mistakes. Why, she'd 
better have gone to # parish clerk and asked 
bin point Bank whether she was married or 
no 

“ Everyone told her she wasn’t,’ retorted 
the younger one, the defender of the novel 
eee Same, ** and, of course, she believed 

mm ' 

Cathbert whistled. 

* She wouldn't bave believed them in real 


life,” he remarked, with ihe superior sagacity | said, condescondingly, ‘for we've migity few 
of his eighteen years. “ She'd have got a copy! marrisges at St. Sylvester's. Taere'sy nos 
of the certificate, and paid an honest lawyer! many people in ive parieh, and the few there 
six-and-eightpenca to tell her whether it was | are don’s come to as to be married, but saesl 
in form or not.” . off fo the registry cffice. It’s a way they’vs 
“ But then there'd haye been no story. Every-' gos.” 
thing turned on her believing the marriage} He showed Beryl « shorts cut back to tha 
illegal,” charch, and ushered her into the vestry wiih 
‘Well, they put heaps of false marriages in! the ntmost graciousuers, bringing her a heavy, 
novels; but in real life people find it’s all the | venerable looking volame, ; 
other way. Unless one of em’s gota hushand| ‘I think you ssid you knew the ysar, 
or & wife living, if two people go through the, missie,” he began, insinuatingly, “ thas ‘|! 
service in church, and the clergymen’s pro-! save s heap of tronble.”’ 
perly ordained, they’re married fast enovgh;' Know the year! Were not the month and 
and I oan tell you very often they wish they'day burnt into Beryl’s memory with tha 
weren’é,” ; penoil of pain? Could she forget the summer 
The strangest desire came into Boryl’s day when she last stood in that old city 
head. She would go to the old church where | church ? 
she had been married to Basil Lyndon, and get| Mr. Bing politely looked over her shoulder 
& copy of the certificate, and then fake the ss che turned the leaves, 
young man’s advices, “ask an honest Iawyer| ‘Ah,’ he remarked, ss she stopped 
whether it was in form or not.” ‘before the signature of Basil Lyndon and 
Never before, since the fatal day when she Gam Fane, “I’m not likely to forges thet 
received his eruel letter, had Beryl doubted wedoing in a hurry, missie!”’ 


Basil Lyndon’s statement that ehe “could! ‘‘ Way, was there anything strange abdou' 
never be his wife,’’ i $4 
For the firat time in her life she began to| “They were married by license, axd i’ 


think he might have written a lie to keep her only = day’s notice. Things were dona 





quiet, and free himself of a wife his fasher ra-| very shabbily too. No carriages, not even % 
fused to acknowledge, There was one avs of 029, Iwas pat ontat the shortness of the 
| Basil’s which seemed to tell against him, | notice, and I didn’t tronble to attend, 1 bolt 
} Why, if he was free, had henever in ali these the pew-cpener she must manage by herself. 
_ years sought to take another bride | | Wonld yon believe it, missie, the gens bo 
| ‘Tt will be hard io forgive him!’ thought | tipped her a aoversign, aud the meau oresiara 
; the poor girl, aa with white face and ues nevor even gave mo halt-a-crown!” 

| features she called a cab, “Ifhe has know-| Beryl remembered the charwoman's bonash, 
| ingly inflicted all this cruel time of anxiety 's faneresl pile of o:épe aud silk. She had qailo 
| and disgrace on me—if to serve his own enda forgotten the sovereign. She noticed tha 
) he told me a lie, and let me think my child rames of the witnesses were George Deli sad 
; fatherlesa—I believe I can never forgive him : Martha Smith. 

| quite. Never while we both live; but I can. | ‘ He's the organist,” explained Mr. Binz, 
not bear this doubs now it hasarisen. I must ‘the chanced to be here practising, smd it’s 
have certainty at any cost!” | lnoky he was, for he did for second witress. 

She dismissed the oab at the beginning of , They bronght no one with ’em, nos so much 
Fieet-street, and walked on. Her feelings as a child!” 
were strangely stirred. She had never been | “T suppose you have had a good deal of 
on fooé in this part of London since the sum. | experience in marriages, Mr. Bing, thoagh 
mer day when she first wore Basil's wedding. | they don't have a0 many here now?” 
ring. | Bing pat his hands in hig pookets, and 

She had that ring now stored away with a | looked supremely sasisfied with himeelf, 
lock of his hair. She meant to bequeath both! ‘I should make bold to aay, missie, thera 
some day to her child—allthe little one would | wae not a man in London understvod it better, 
ever have of her father. | Before I came here I waa at @ church whera 

Alaa! the task Beryl had set herself was by the rector "bolished fees, and he married 
no means easy. The church belonged to the | couples by the dozen!” 
old order—locked from Sanday to Sanday,| ‘' Would you tell me,” she strove in vain ta 
unless in the cace of a christening or wed-! steady her voice, ‘‘ whether this wedding was 
ding ; but the clerk'smame snd address were | legal?" 
on & notice-board. Aud, although seeking him| Mr. Bing stared, 
out, involved a long tramp down dingy courts! ‘ Unless this here Mr. Lyndon or Miss Fane 
and narrow alleys, Beryl never swerved from had been married before, and got a lawful 
her purpose. | partner living, is must have been legal. Why, 

She found that Mr. Bing combined the evenif onsof them gaves false name i wouldn’s 
business of undertaker with that of church | matter, unless t'otker knew about it!” 
clesk, and ke was busily engeged on a small; ‘ Bat if,” ehe hesitated, “if one of them 
coffin when she diacovered him, }was uncer age, would that make a diifce- 

Is made her heart ache, for it was evidently ence?" 
meant for a child jqst the sizeof her missing; ‘‘ Not unless the parents or gaardians pro- 
darling. | tested at once,” said Bing, gravely. ‘‘ When 

Mr. Bing was somewhat taken aback by the ouce a couple's married i canm's ba usdoun, 
vision of a lady wrapped in a handsome silk 1’m not eure but what if the young woman's 
cloak lined with far, and carrying a smail an heiress the gent may be prosecuved fix 
leather bag. | running away with her, bat I can't esy mash 

She did mot look like one of the ‘young about that. It's not many heircsses come 
persons’ who came to him sbout their bans, ; this way, you see.” 
and yet what else could she want ? He made oat the copy carefally while Bary] 

Beryl goon explained. She wished to ex-| waited, informing her as he went on that 
amine the register of marriages at St. Sylves- | the Vicar of Ss. Sylvester’s had been thera fox 
ter's for the summer of 188—, and to take a , twenty years, and would be safe to remeu 2 
copy of a certain extract. | any wedding he ever took, 

* The fee's two-and.geven,” ssid Mr. Bing,| The girl listened inadream. Ié wae whai 
suavely, ‘ I'll send it you by post if you tell once would have made her perfectly saticfied 
me the name of sae parties?" ; to feel she was Basil’s wife, and Birdie his !aw. 

‘«T particularly wieh to look for it myself, fal child; but now Birdie was missing, and 
I am afraid youare very basy, but I am qaite could it profit ber she was Lady Lynden i! 
willing to pay for any loss of time. Perhaps her busband all these years had been living 
this wonld cover the expenses?’ and she lie? 
showed him half-a.sovereign, | She did not mean ¢o rest satisfied wii 

Mr. Biog accepted is modestly, beamed Mr. Biug’s opinion, confidently as be spoke. 
even more amiably than before, end professed She woald consnlt a lawyer before sv 
himself ready to staxs atconce, ,Feturaed to The Towers, Her only difficulty 

** You'll not have.xauch trouble, missie,"" he was whom tochoese. Mr. Grover was impos- 
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sible and she had nevsr heard any other 
solicitor recommended at home, 

It came to her as an inspiration that one of 
their servants had onoe received a legacy 
through a Mr. Peniold, who lived in the 
Temple, and that Mrs. Bolton had declared he 
treated the girl ‘‘ most handsomely.” 

Beryl did not exactly need “ handsome” 
treatment, since for one interview she was 
willing to pay almost anyium demanded; but 
she felt as though she should have more faith 
in Mr. Penfold than in a stranger ust because 
she had heard his name before. 

The Temple was not far from 8+. Bylves- 
ter's, but Beryl knew very little of London, 
and so she was some timei n reaching it. One 
atrange incident marked the walk, and that 
would probably have been forgotten had all 
gone well, and Bery! Ohesney reached her 
home that September day. 

As she turned down a narrow lane leading 
© Fieet-street she came upon a sobbing child, 
and stopped to soothe its grief. 

The little one might have been four or Ave, 
bat it had the Tr sharpness of a 
atreet arab, and soon told Bery! not only 
where it lived but ite parent’s name, and why 
it did not go home. A very soMicient reason 
poor mite. One of its little bare feet had 
come against a sharp stone, and been badly 
wounded in the encounter. 

Beryl Chesney hada trae mother's heart. 
Despite the bitter suspense she was suffering 
@he could not leave the little waif unoom- 
forted. 

She took him into the nearest chemist’s, 
waited while his wounds were dressed, and his 
foot made comfortable, and not only paid the 
modest charge, but calling a oab, ordered the 
driver to take she poor wanderer safely home, 
submitting toa fare whioh certainly did not 
err on ths side of moderation. 

The chemist was staid and middle aged, but 
his heart was younger than hia years, and his 
fancy was stirred by the sight of the beautifal 
girl who appeared like a vision in his dall, 
shabby little shop. 

The occurrence made a great impression on 
him, and when she had gone he noticed she 
had lefs two things behind her in her haste, a 
dainty cambric handkerchief, with the name 
‘Beryl’? embroidered in one corner, and a 
small gold broach, with the same name set in 
aeed pearls, the one had been used to stop the 
bleeding of the child's foot, the other had been 





hastily taken off because its pin pricked him | 


a3 she held him for the chemist to bandage 
the foot. 


Mr. Lendon put both brooch and handker. | 
chief away carefully. He had a hope the lady 


would return, and seck them, or perhaps send 
some address to which he could forward them, 
Honest as the day, having sufficient for his 
few wants, he never dreamed of appropriating 
the trifles, indeed, their pecuniary value was 
not large. He little guessed the painfal 
importance they would assume ere long, or 
how he should part from them. 

The jeweller’s name was on the broach, 
which failing all other means of discovering 
the owser, might perhaps farnish a olue, 
Then “ Beryl,” was by no means a usual 
name with ladies, and one shop would not be 


| one of the Greek Alcibiades, with a rich blonde 
' beanty, which he had transmitted to his 


likely to supply two broaches bearing it, so | 


with this reflection, Mr. Lendon went on with 
his business. 

Beryl walked briskly on. It was by this 
time half. past three, and she bad a vague idea 
that some lawyers left their offices at four. 


' 


If Mr. Penfold was of the number she must | 


try and findastranger. Dut she shrank from 
this in an unaccountable manner. Poor 
Beryl's experience of strangers waa limited, 
and she had not a favourable opinion of them. 
Mr. Penfold was an old man, and age to 
Beryl represented worth. He had behaved 
well to one defenceless girl, and the inference 
was he would behave well to another. 


gaza of some other eyes. Is might be invala- | 
able to her, or it might be as worthless as 
a piecs of blank psper, Me. Penfold would 
decide. 

She found the place at last. Chambers on 
the second floor in an eminently respectable 
court if one part of the time honoured Temple 
oan be more so than another, The name on 
the door was ‘Penfold and Oo.,” bat Baryl 
had no misgivings, and knocked with the kind 
of satisfaction of a traveller who has found 
his goal at last. 

‘Ia Me, Penfold in?" 

‘'No, ma’am,” replied the young clerk, 
who evidently had been jast departing, so 
Penfold and C». were lenient to their 
employés, *'Heisia the country. A friend 
of hia is acting for him, if you would like to 
see Mr. Philips, he has just come in.”’ 

B-ryl agreed. Disappointed but atill 
hopefal, she was shown into a small inner 
room farnished as an offiss. The olerk closed 
the door on her, and a minute later, she heard 
him close the outer one on himself, then 
everything was still, 

Poor Beryl felt a strange sen ie of dreariness. 
The absolute quist was terrifying. Could 
M+. Pailiips be out? Had the boy made a 
mistake and looked her up alone to spend the 
night - this terrible place? Why did no one 
come 

Another moment and she heard footsteps. 
Her fears vanished for her solitude was ended, 
and no doubt Mr. Penfold’s substitute would 
soon give her the information she craved 
Bhe rose to meet him with extended hand, 
and then sank baok upon the chair with a ory 
of blank dismay, for the man before her was 
Philip Arnison ! 

(To be continued.) 
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OHAPTER XX .—(continued.) 

Ir always seemed to Lady Leopolde when 
entering these secladed apartments as if she | 
were entering into the actual presence of their 
former possessor, and, to complete the illa. 
sion, she had caused to be hung upon the wall 
of the inner chamber a copy of hia portrais— 
the original having its place in the picture 
gallery. 

Taking her station in front of it, Loopolde 
studied attentively the portraitare of her 
father, as she had often done before. 

He had been a handsome man, reminding 


daughter- His eyes were blae, as Leopolde 
now noticed, a dark blae, quite unlike the 


two of the epistles, but she considered their 
meaning as of trifling importance. 

Tae packets were neatly enclosed in ae 
of paper, with the dates inclasive carefally 
marked upon them, and the names of their 
writers. 

One tiny, sweet-scented collection of letters, 
and addresses in dainty Italian characters, 
bore an inscription that caused Leopolde's 
heart to thrill with mingled joy and pain. 
They had been written by her mother, in her 
maidenhood, to her fature husband. 

“They are too sacred to read!” she mar- 
mured, laying them aside. ‘'I should never 
want anyone to read the letters I might write 
to Basil, and I will not even look at thess. Is 
is enough for me to know, as Aunt Alethea 
told me, that my mother was a true and 
loving wife and that my father was a devoted 
husband, whose sudden death was attributed 
to griet at the loss of his young wife !"" 

Continuing her search, she discovered the 
replies to the packet she had jast regarded, 
and placed them together. 

There were letters to friends and relatives, 
from bia faithfal steward, the same who still 
guarded the interests of Lady Leopolde, and 
from many persons of whom she had never 
- bat she carefally scrutinised them 


At length she came upon a collection, 
addressed in a faint and delicate handwriting, 
indicative of a timid character, and she tore 
off she enclosing strip. 

As she did so, a small picture, painted on 
ivory, fell into view. 

L-opolde examined it curiously. 

Her mother had been fair and tall, with 
rose-hued cheeks and glossy brown hair, 
smoothly brashed away from her broad, in- 
tellectual forehead. 

Leopolde knew her every feature, for the 
portrait of the late Countess was hung beside 
the Earl a in the great gallery, and she had 
spent many hours before it, admiring the 
—- style of the beauty that had too early 

e 


Bat this pictare did not portray the late 
Countess. : 

It represented a small, elfia creature, with 
night.dark eyes ; sombre locks falling like a 
small cloud around a well-sha head, and 
upon a pair of beautifal rounded shoulders ; 
cherry lips, wearing a slightly pouting ex- 
pression; and over all the features a look of 
pretty wilfalness that made one think irre- 
sistibly of a spoiled and petted child. 

‘‘Who can she be?’’ mused the maiden. 
‘She has nots feature of the Wycherlya’, aa 
represented by Paps or Aunt Alethea."’ 

0 solve the question she devoted her 
attention tc the letters. 

They were all dated Afton Grange, and 
signed with the name of Amy Afton. 

Leopolde uttered a cry of astonishment a3 





ay 2 hue of her own, and they were shaded 
y golden lashes. There was an expression of 
indecision on his oountenance, and his 


' daughter sighed as she noted it. 


Tarning from the picture at length, she | 
went to the writing-desk, unlocked it with one 
of the keys she had brought, and began an ex- 
ploration of its contents, 

It was filled with packets of letters, «5, | 
that had never been fally and ocarefally ex 
amined, as it was known that they bore no re. ' 
ference to the late Earl's property. The task | 
of looking over his friendly correspondence had » 
been lefs for his daughter, and she had hitherto 
shravck from it. 

His lordship had died very suddenly, when | 


' on a fl, ing visit to the Castle, where he had in- 
| tended remaining bat a day or two, and, with | 
natural delicacy, Lady Leopolde had always 


refrained from sing his correspon. | 
dence, lest she should learn something that he | 


' would have obliterated could he have foreseen 


She had folded the certificate and placed it | 


in the bosom of her dress, not for worlds 
would she have lefs it in her purse or pocket, 
deat some accident should bring it under the 


his early and unexpected death. 

Oace only had she opened any of the letters, 
and that was on her first arrival at the Castle 
with Miss Alethea. She retained but a faint ' 
memory of what she had then read in one or ! 


she comprehended the fact. 

The dates showed them to have been written 
very soon after the death of the C .anteas of 
Templecombe, and there could be no mistake 
as to the person for whom they were intended, 
the Earl's address being on the outside of 
every letter, and his name being frequently 
repeated within. 

* I wasaure I saw the nameof Amy Afton 
among these lettere,"" murmured Leopolde. 
‘Bas I can hardly believe, now, that paps 
was her lover. My mother had so recently 
died! Is there not some mistake? "’ 

Bat she was soon convinced that there 
could be none. 

The letter contained the ardent outpourings 
of an undisciplined and fervent heart, and 
were fall of allusions to the time when her 
* dearest Lsopolde” should come and claim 
her, taking her to his own home to remain 
with him there for ever. 

‘“‘My mother had not then been dead six 
months! "' said Leopolde, with a pitifal quiver 
of her lips, and a look of involantary reproach 
at‘her father's porirait. ‘ How could papa so 
soon have spoken words of love to another ?"’ 

Laying aside the packet for future close in- 
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ppestion, she resumed her investigation, com- 
isg upon more packets in the same hand. 
writing, and of later dates. 

Taney were not dated at Afion Grange but 
at a place called ‘‘ M .ant Rose,” of which Leo- 
polde found a description in one of the letters. 
F com this she learnt that Mount R se was the 
name of a Y mwrd country cottage, perched 
upon & knoll that sloped into a lawn, ani sur- 
rounded by a wilderness of roses that loaded 
the air with fragrance. 

The letters appeared to have been written 
daring occasional absences on the part of the 
Earl, and were filled with details of the im. 
provement of the writer in various accomplish. 
ments, 

‘Tam studying all I can, dear Leopolde,"’ 
said one of theee epistles, ‘and very soon, I 
am sure you will be proud to own me as your 
wife! My masters come every day, and they 
sell me I am growing a proficient in everything 
they teach, and declare my progress won- 
derfal. They little know of the promised re- 
ward that tempta me to put forth every ex- 
ertion! I am determined you shall not be 
ashamed of me when you present me to your 
friends and relatives!” 

The letters were all tender and loving, show. 
ing that the love of Amy had ripened into an 
all enduring and all. sacrificing devotion. They 
were simple in style, and contained minute 
accounts of the writer's amuzements, how she 
spent her hours, and how she longed for his 
return, 

Another package contained allusions to 
She'r child—little Natalie—and more than 
once Amy declared her to be the image of her 
father, and demanded of him with all a 
mother’s pride and fondness, if this child 
would be as dear to him as the motherless 
little Lady Leopolde, over whom her heart 

earned, 

In these missives the writer once or twice 
oalled him her husband, and begged that he 
would hasten to prepare bis relatives to receive 
her as his wife, stating that she would be con- 
tented enough to remain unrecognized by 
them, but for her child. 

“If anything should happen to you, love,” 
Amy urged, ‘“‘and our marriage could not be 
proven, our child might live to blush for her 
mother, and perhaps curse her name. She 
would never know the name of her father! 
You might die without absolving me from my 
vow of seoresy |!” 

Lady Leopolde sighed, and gathered the 
missives together in one place. 

“Poor girl! Poor Amy!” she sighed. 
* How tender and trusting she was! Can it 
be that my father contraced a secret marriage 
with her, as these letters suggest? If he did, 
some evidence must remain in existence! "’ 

She searched the desk thoroughly, bat with. 
= avail, and finally sat down, thinking 
sadly, — 

‘Her presentiments were realized. Papa 
died suddenly, while away from her. I do not 
wonder that he was bewitched by her elfish 
face, but it does not seem possible that he 
could wrong her! I know not what to think. 
Mast I cease to respect the father I have 
always venerated, and mourn this poor young 
girl as his victim?" 

Tears for the memory of Amy Afton 
gathered like a mist in her mournful eyes, and 
Other tears for her father succeeded. 

“Poor Natalie!’' she said. ‘ What a 
heritage for her! Why, we are sisters! It 
did not ccour to me before, yet she is really 
my sister, and my father's younger child !”’ 

She started at the thought of the relation- 
ee between Templecombe’s deserted bride 
and herself, and continued,— 

“Natalie is more like pspa thanI. I have 
my mother’s purple eyes, and she has papa’s 
bias ones! How strange that we have the 
same father. It must have been instinct that 
made me love her the minute I saw her. 
©5, if I could only obtain some proof of 
Pspa's marriage with Amy Afton.” 

Arising, she made an investigation of the 





various articles of farniture, searching every | 


file of old papers that met her gaze but she 
found nothing farther bearing upon the 
subject in question. 

Resolving to devote another day to the task, 
she carefally put back the letters and por. 
= as she had found them, and locked the 


And then she regarded her father's por- 
trait with solemn and mournfal earnestness, 
and not without reproach. 

Looking up into his smiling pictured eyes, 
it did not seem to her that he was capable 
of wronging anyone, and she did not wonder 
that Amy Afton had loved him, and clang 
to bim, leaving even her mother and brother 
for his sake. 

‘‘ How very like are the fate of mother and 
child!”' she soliloquizsd. ‘‘ Perhaps Vane has 
repeated with Natalie the very wickedness 
practised upon her mother! Yet I can hardly 
believe that my father would have married 
Amy, and then destroyed all evidence of the 
fact! The matter must remain a mystery— 
probably for ever. Bat as Providence has 
placed Natalie in my way, thrown her upon 
me for protection and consolation, I will make 
up to her for any wrongs her mother soffered. 
She shall find in mea true sister! And this 
discovery of mine will have a most important 
bearing upon her fate! ”’ 

With a look of lofty resolution up*-n her 
pure face, and with a solemn determination 
glowing from out of the purple shadows ever 
nestling in her eyes, Lady Leopolde quitted 
the chamber, locked the coor behind her, and 
returned to her own aparémenta. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Such is the use and noble end of friendship, 

To bear a part in every storm of fate, 

And, by dividing make the lighter weight. 

— Higgins. 
Oh ? who the exquisite delight can tell, 
The joy which mutual confidence imparts ? 
Or who can paint the charm unspeakable 
Which links in tender bonds two faithful hearts? 
—Mrs T' ighe. 

Arter long and anxious deliberation, Lady 
Leopolde decided to communicate her dis- 
covery of Natalie's paternity to Miss Wycherly 
before making it known to Natalie, and to be 
guided in her action, so far as should seem to 
her just and right, by the judgment and coun. 
sels of her aunt, 

With this decision she waited until the day 
had closed, and the evening had merged into 
night. When, at last, all her guests had 
retired to their rooms, and the drawing-room 
lights had been extinguished, she proceeded to 
the eastern tower and knocked for admittance 
at the door of the ante-chamber, 

She was obliged to repeat the summons 
again and again, each time more loudly, before 
a sound reached her ears from within. 

At last, however, she heard the key rattle 
in the lock, and the door opened cautiously 
and only sufficiently to give Alison Marray a 
view of the visitor. 

“Oh, it's your ladyship!" exclaimed the 
waiting. woman, in tones of relief, she having 
half expected to behold Lord Waldemere, of 
whom she stood in great fear. ‘“ Will you 
come in?" 

She stepped aside, giving ingress to Lady 
re and then securely fastened the 

oor. 

** Will you tell my aunt that I desire to see 
her, A'ison ?” said Leopolde. 

** My lady has retired—that is, she will coon 
see you,” was the stammered reeponee. 

“If my aunt has retired, I will go to her 
bedroom! I do not wish her to rise on my 
account,” and the maiden turned towards the 
inner chamber. 

‘* Your ladyship must not go in there!” 
cried Alison, intercepting her course. ‘‘ My 
lady will not like it if you do. She allows no 
one in that room but me!” 

Aware of her aunt's peculiar customs, Leo- 





polde acquiesced in the woman's decison, and 
signified her willingness to wait her aunt's 
pleasure. She seated herself while Alison 
withdrew into the inner chamber, carefally 
locking the door behind her. 

The light in the ante. room was soft and fall, 
shining mellowly through the glace globes, 
and she amused herself by looking at a 
photographic album that lay upon the centre 
table, resigning herself to a long period of 
——- 

Sie had not turned over a half-dozen pages 
when Miss Wycherly emerged from the inner 
room, in fall evening dress, with the very 
flowers in her hair and upon her bosom that 
she had worn in the drawing-room an hour 
before, 

Noticing that her costume had not been 
changed in a single point, Lady Leopolde 
exclaimed, — 

“ Why, Aunt Alethea, Alison told me that 
you had retired ?”’ 

* Did she?” retarned Miss Wscherly, care- 
lessly, as if the statement were of no import- 
ance, “I suppese you have come in to ses 
your new friend, Natalie ? She will visit you 
in your own rooms if she comes to-night !"’ 

‘+ T ogme to see you, suntie!”’ 

Miss Alethea bowed formally, saying — 

‘‘ When you purpose doing me the honour 
of visiting my apartments, Leopolde, I wish 
you would inform me beforehand, I am a 
great lover of seclusion, a3 you know, and 
yoar visits to me heretofore have been so 
infrequent that Iam not always prepared for 
them!” : 

Leopolds wondered that any preparation 
for her visits should be deemed necessary, anc 
fels momentarily wounded at the coldness of 
her relative. She dismissed the feeling 
almost instantly, and rep'ied, with affectionate 
gentleness, — 

“‘ Since you desire it, Aunt Alethea, T will 
always forewarn you of my coming. Ihavea 
particular communication to make to you 
now which will, I hope, excuse my want of 
ceremony.” 

Miss Alethea took possession of an arm. 
chair, and awaited the promised commanica- 
tion. As Leopolde hesitated as to the best 
manner to begin the unfolding of her seoret, 
her aunt remarked,— 

‘Your communication, I doubt not, relates 
to Basil or to Vane. Has Templecombe been 
addressing words of love to you?’ 

‘He has, though not to-day. Last evening 
he declared tha‘ he loved me and asked me to 
become his wife!” 

‘The degenerate, false-hearted creature !"’ 
ejaculated Miss Alethea, with an indignant 
quivering of her tones. ‘‘ How I have been 
deceived in him! Who would have believed 
that a Wycherly could be so base? I hope, 
Leopolde, that you possessed sufficient oalf. 
command ta avoid betraying Natalie's 
secret?” 

** Yes, auntie. I was very guarded in my 
replies to him, and scarcely gave him the 
slightest ground for suspicion.” 

“I hope your refasal of him won't drive 
him from the Castle,’’ observed Miss Wycherly. 
‘*Bo long as he remains here, I have hopes 
that Natalie may induce him to do justice to 
her. I have a singular interest in that unfor- 
tunate girl—perhaps because she bears such a 
Strange resemblance to you! I cannot bear 
to think that her young life must remain so 
pres Oh, how could Vane have been so 
cruel ?”’ 

Lady Leopolde thought the way open for her 
communication, and said, hesitatingly, — 

“Aunt Alethea, was papa very much 
attached to my mother?” 

** Very much indeed, child,” answered Misa 
Wpscherly, in tones of surprise. ‘* Why should 
you ask such a question? Have you not often 
heard that his death was caused by excessive 
grief at her loss?” 

*- I have heard eo, auntie; bat are you quite 
sure of the truth of the story? Did he marry 


mamma for love? ” 
‘Yes, my dear. The marriage was pro- 
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jected by the parents of the young couple; 
bat I never beheld a fonder husband than was 
the fate Ear). His young wife was a queenly, 
radiant woman, or girl, for she was very 
young when she died, and he was very proud 
of her. Their married life was a dream of 
heppiness, or, better, the realisation of a 
dream. They lived at the Castle the most of 
the time, tatiefied with each other's society, 
and with the flowers, and books, and innocent 
smusements by which they surrounded them- 
eelves, I euppose,” added the lady, with a 
tigh, “ theirs was an Eden-like existence!" 

**Do yon suppose, auntie, that it is possible 
to love twice? De you think that papa could 
have loved a seeond time as he loved 
mamma ?” 

“Certainly not!” responded Miz 
Wecherly, with a finsh mounting to her 
cheeks. ‘ Love comes but once to any heart. 
When be Geserta bis throne onte, it is for 
ever! When the finsh and glory of the firet 
passion has completely died out, nothing can 
remain save ashes and desolation—nothing— 
nothing |" 

There was a faint wail in her tones, av she 
uttered thers Iast words, that rounded 
strangely in Leopolde's ears—betokening, as 
it did, a capacity of suffering and a depth of 
anguish in Mies Alethea of which her niece 
bad deemed her incapable. 

Perhaps the indy noted the look of surprise 
beaming in Leopoide’s eyes,-for ehe laughed 
diecordantly, and resamed,— 

“IT speak of women’s hearts, my dear, not of 
men’s. A msn may love snew ag often as 
the sun rises, I doubt not. Your papa hada 
woman's beart, and loved devotetily and atead- 
fastly as women fove!” 

‘*] fear not, Aunt Alethea,’’ remarked the 


sosiden, sadly. ‘I cannot, if I would, blame } 
pepa for being easily eonsoled for my mother’s | 


death; but itie very hard to think that hia 
second love was the cause of bitter suffer. 
ing——” 

** What can you mean? Hew could he have 
been ‘easily consoled’ for a loss that was irre- 
parable?” 

**T have been looking over pspa’s papers to- 
day,” answered Leopolde, with unsteady tones, 
“and came upon packages of letters and a 
picture, neither of which had been my 
mother’s !"’ 

“They might have belonged’ to s boyish 
fancy, Leo |” 

‘* No, Aun Alethea, they bores date snb- 
sequent to mamray’s death! They wore tender, 
loving letters, euch as might have passed be. 
tween wife and husband, and I was touched 
t0 see how devotedly that young gisl had loved 
him!” 

“This seems incredible! What was the 
girl's name ?”’ 

“« Amy.” 

I never heard thet he bad any affection for 
& girl of that name!” 

“She was of a birth infericr to papa’s, 
anntie. Soon after mamma's death ke was 
travelling about, visiting a friend, I believe, 
and met this young girl at a county ball. 
She waa the queen of the festivity, admired 
and courted by these of her own rank, and 
noticed and caressed by thore above her. 
Her gaiety and innocence charmed pspa into 
forgetfulness of his grief, acd he soughé her 
acquaintance privatety, learning to love her 
aa he had loveti before !"’ 

“You cathered this from letiers you read 
to-day ?” 

‘** Yea, Auntie, This Amy was a lovely 
little elf, to judge by ber portrait, and I can- 
not blame pepsa for having loved her. Bat 
I do blame hit for his snbsequont acts. He 
atole her from the home of which she was the 
ido}, and carried her away, without betrayin 
bia hand in the matter to any, save the gir 
berself. He instatled her in-a little home of 
ber own, had her instructed in the various 
aocomplishments, pretending that some day 
ehe wonld be recognized as his Countegs! ” 

“ Leopolde, this story sarpasces belief!” 








“‘I¢is trne, Anns Alethee, After a time 


> 


they had a child born to them, and papa loved 
it, bat not quite so much as he did re. 
Though he had forgotton mamma for this 
young girl, mamma's chiid was @eater to. him 
than was her’s. He used to leave Amy at times 
to visit the Castle or his friends, and daring 
these absences they exchanged letters fe- 
gulartly. In some of these, she begged him to 
acknowledge her for their child's sake, In one 
of these visits to the Castle he died saddenly, 
as we know. Oa learning the sad event, Amy 
took her childand went home broken-hearted ! 
She did not long survive papa, but her name 
and memory were diggraced in the eyas of the 
wotld!” 

“Of course—of course!" seid Miss 
Wycherly. ‘' What else could she have ex- 
= ? Butif abe was so young and innocent, 

eopolde was chiefly to blame. I can hardly 
believe it of him, He was always the soul of 
honour. He woald not have harmed a worm. 
How could he have lost his integrity and 
deliberately brought suffering and shame upon 
an innotent household?" 

Miss Alethea arose and crossed tbe floor 
several times, hurriedly, concealing her agita- 
tion under her impetuous movements. 

* He wag very dear to me,” she mused, for. 
getfal of her nieoe’s presence. ‘'I was but a 
child at his death, and I revered him as if he 
had been a demi-god! Oh, Leopolde, Leo- 
polde!” 

** Perhaps, anntie,” suggested the maiden, 
he “ might have married this young girl?” 

“Tmpossible! What did you say was her 
rank?” 

“She was a yeoman’s daughter!" 

‘* And my brother wasan Earl! One ofan 
ancient line, which had never disgraced itself 
by & mesalliance | He waa very proud too, Leo- 
polde. Your mother was a duke's daughter. I 
em sure that he would not have given you a 
stepmother ofa sarvant’s rari !'’ 

“Bat she was beautiful add imjielligent, 
auntie |" 

‘*So much the worse for her—poor snared 
dove! Had ake bean ugly and silly, shomight 
have been living to-day |" 

Miss Wycherly resumned her walk oom- 
munaing with her thoughts. 

Ste had spoken of ker brother as proud, and 
80 he had been. Pride was an espscial char- 
acteristic of the Wycherly family, and in uone 
bad that element been moze powerfal than in 
Miss Alethes hefself. It bad made her habi- 
tually haughty and unbending to everyone, 
and by its exerciae she had concealed many a 
feeling of anguish under a cold oareless 
Srnile. 

Her pride was torely tied now. 

While giving partial credence to Lady Leo. 
polde's assertions, Miss Wyoherly felt that she 
could not have it so—thai there must be some 
mistake! The brother whore memory she 
had cherished and venerated, whose public 
career had been ag bright as evanesesnt, could 
not have been the heartless libertine his letters 
declared him, 

“ What do you suppose has become of his 
child, Leopolée?” she said, at length, 
abreptly. “Was itaboy?" 

**Can’é you guess, Annt Alethea? It was a 
girl, and you have acen her.” 

“You spéak in riddies!” 

“ The danghter of the Earl of Templecombe 
and Amy is Natalie Afton! On, sustie, have 
you not seen that ahe is even more like papa 
than I am?” 

‘* Ts it possible ?” ejaculated Miss Wyoherly, 
kinking upon a& seat, as & conviction of éhe 
truth entered her mind. “ Yea, is must be! 
She has the family look far more than I have. 
She is my brother's daughter!" 

‘And your niece, and my sister!" 

‘* What do you intend to do about it, Leo- 
polde?”” — 

“Tl intend to make known the relationship 
to Natalie, and be her bess and trucat friend | 
It is nos necessary to betray the cecret to 
anyone else, for I would nos have a shadow of 
blame thrown upon papa’s name. I try not 
to jadge him, bat others might not have the 





pity and affection his danghter beara hig 
memory. Do you blames me, suntie, for lov. 
ing my sister? Sheis pepa’s younger child, 
and he loved her and her mother !” 

Mies Wycherly wasa long time silent, but not 
insensible to the timid pleadings. 

What conflicta took placa in her goul she 
never made kuown, but she fluaily approached 
her nieve, pressed ber lips to her brow, and 
eaid, wish more warmth in her tones than was 
usual to them,— 

‘My dear Leopolde, you ate good and true, 
The.honour that I had supposed your father 
to possess is really & part of your being. 
cannot forgive my brother for his oruelty to 
that poor young girl—not even although he 
has been sleeping for years in hiatomb. But 
his daughter must not suffer, it we can help 
her. We will be her frieuda, Leopolde, and 
make amends for the sorrows and shame she 
already endured !"’ 

“ And we will endeavour to infuce Vane to 
acknowledge her as his wife, auntie!" 

‘* Yes, opolde. I oannot talk farther 
with you now, however; nor can I see Natalie 
to-night. Tell ber that I fsel tenderly 
towards her, and pity her siacerely!”’ ; 

Again -drooping -ber atately head, Miss 
Wyochetly bestowed another caress upon her 
niece, and then, turning, swept across the 
apartment, disappearing within the inner 
cbamber. 

Tans left to herself, Leopolde sought the 
silken lounge, gathered a pile of soft cushions 
under her head, and gave herself up to 
thought. 

Her reflections scon beoame confused and 
indiatinct, and she sank into a doze, from 
which she was partially aroueed by the open- 
ing and shutting of a deor and the $rail of soft 
garments over the oarpes. 

Then someone came and stodd a moment 
beside her, then kuelé basido the couch and 
covered her hand with kisses, while -atiering 
broken words of gratitude and affection. 

Opening her eyes, Leopolde caw Nataiie. 

The face of the deserted young wife was 
pale, and there was a look of pation’ weariness 
upon it that even her gratefai and loving «x- 
pression could not banish. 

“I bave been waiting for you, Natatie,"’ 
said Leopolde, kindly. “I believe I had 
neatly fallen asleep when yousntered. Are 
you well. to-night?’ 

“ As well as I can be with shia weight upon 
my heart, dear Leopolde!'’ anewered Natalie, 
with passionate earnsatiess, ’ 

“Tee weight of which you speak, Naialic, 
is miade heavier by the mystery of your 
paternity, is it not?” 

The young wife replied in the affirmative. 

**Come with me, dear Natalic,’’ eaid Leo- 
polde, arising. ‘‘I have a communication 
to make to you!” 

Lighting a band-lamp that stocd' upon the 
centre table, the maiden led the way from the 
tower, followed by she wondering Natalie. 

They passed along the oorridsrs and pas- 
Sages, ascending stairs, until finaliy they 
stood upon the threshold of the deserted 
rooms in the top of the western tower. Here 
they pauzed to unlock the door, and Leo- 
polde ushered Natalie into ithe chamber in 
Silence, 

When she bad followed ber and locked ihe 
door behind them, the raaiden said,— 

‘* Natalie, this snis of rooms, belonged to my 
father, the late Earl of Templeoombe. They 
are just as he lefé them, not an article of 
furnitare having been removed since bia death. 
No hand bat mine hss even touched bie 
papers and pictures and the things he loved!" 

“They are pleasant rooms, lady,” said 
Natalie, Icoking about her with mataral 
curiosity. . 

Leopolde conducted her to the inner 
chambr, deposited the lamp upon a table, and 
remarked, — 

“This was his lordship's favourite room, 
Natalie. Those were the books -he loved io 
study; many of the drawings in that port- 
folio were executed by his hand ; -and the tele- 
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scope at which you are locking was used 
him to study the atars, He used to spe 
hours at @ time here, and, during his lifetime, 
my mother delighted to share his retreat.” 

“J donot wonder a i#,” rmoarmured Natalie, 

“ Tis secrétaire contains hia private papers 
and correspoadence,” said Leopalde, approah- 
ing it. ‘* I looked them over to-day and made 
a Seaovary.” ; i 

Opening the desk, she withdrew the ivory 
portrait cf Amy Afton and silently placed it 
in Natalie's hands. 

The yourg wife regarded it intently, 
apparently thecinated by the elfin beauty it 
portrayed, and exclaimed,— 

‘' How very lovely! Who ie she Leopolde?” 

“ That is the picture of one who has been 
dead many years.” 

“Was she your mother?” asked Natalie, 
in awe-struck tomes, 

“ Not my mother, dear Natalie—but yours. 
Thad is the picture of Amy Afton.” 

The solemn,. impressive tone of Leopelde 
carried conviction of the trnth to Natalie’s 
heart, and she devoured, the picture with her 
gaze, murmuring — 

‘‘My mother. That pretty young girl my 
mether. No wonder everybody loved her. 
No wonder grand mother seemed turned tortone 
by the diegrace of that beautifnl creature.”’ 

She pressed is paneionately to her lips, ag 
Leopoide said,— 

“You do not ask me, Natalie, how that 
picture came inte my father’s possession.” 

“T have not thought to ask. Perhaps my 
mother was wedded secretly to one of hia 
servants,’ 

Leopolde twined ene arm abont Natalie's 
slender waist, and conducted her to a large 
mirror set in the wallasa panel. The light 
was placed in the heat position, revesling the 
reflections of their persons to the utmost 
advantage, 

" Natslie,” grid the meiden, with all a 
eidter’s tenderness, “ netice again our olose 
resemblances. It ia no miracle, as we have 
thought, “but watare’a sign of kinehip, 
Natalie,” and Leopolde trembled slightly and 
folded the girl closer, ‘‘our father was the 
eame,”’ 

Natalie started in sastonishment and 
bewilderment, unsble to comprehend the 
revelation to which:che had listened. 

‘Your father was an Earl,” she faltered. 

“Yes, dear,” responded Leopolde, leading 
her to the Earl's portraié. “They say that 
this ia a perfect r tation of him. Do 
you A seo how very like you are te him?” 

“ 


“Ts is then so difficult 4o comprehend the 
trath? He was your father.as well ag mine, 
dear sister,” 

Leopolde, ag she spoke, drew Natalie's 
fair head to her bosom and kissed her. The 
caress was returned, with a burst of weeping, 
a3 the deserted young wife realised the truth, 
and she exolaimed,— 

“You are then my sister, dear Leopolée! 
Heaven has vouchsafed me one joy at last! 
My darling, darling sister.” 

All thought of disparity in their respective 
stationa was blotted out from the minds of 
the fair sisters as they mingled their tears, 
clasped in each other's arma, 

Leopalde lost the slight hauteur that 
nausily distinguished her menner, add 
Natalie forgot her air of shynera aud timidity, 
in the rush of tender feeling with which they 
soknowledged their relstionship. 

At length Natalie lifted her head with a 
sudden thought, a deep flash staining her 
cheeks, and eaid,— 

“Oar father waa an Earl, Leopolde, and 
your mother was of high rank, while mine was 
of humble station. You are prond and 
honoured, while Iam nameless. How could 
he have had the heart to destroy an innocent 
young girl, euch as my mother? I hate bia 
memory,” ag she gave a bitter, defiant look 
&t the smiling portrait. 

“Hash, Natalie,” ssid the elder sister, 
coftly, “ Remenibering that your mother 





loved him-—that he waa your father. He 
loved you very dearly, and you must not hate 
him, Itia net for you to jadge him, sister. 
He has gone to.a higher jadge, and whatever 
he did of wromg and orueity must be buried 
for ever in the bearta of hia daughters.” 

Diawing the softened Natalie to the same 
position she knelt before the picture, bowing 
her head in an attitude of prayer, 

For some minutes the sisters knelt thus, and 
when they arose Natalie's bitternces and 
anger bad disappeared, and Leopolde’s brow 
was crowned with & look of holicess, ag if in 
her communion with the better world she had 
caught something of its glorious radiavce, 

* Natalie, my darling sister,” said the 
maiden, “we have lefs behind us ail refieo- 
tions against our father, have we not?” 

Natalie assented. 

‘* He was good and honourable in ail things 
else. Perhaps, if:he bad lived——baot we 
won't disousa possibilities, This picture of 
your mother belongs to you. You have a 
right too, to, the letters that passed between 
your parents,,and I will give them to you now. 
Read them carefully, dear sister, and find in 
them some justification of paps's conduct, 
¥ou will leara that be loved and cherished 
Amy as.he had done my mother! '’ 

Searching the. desk, Lady Leopolde gathered 
together several packets of letters, which eke 
gave to Natetie, 

“T will take one packet.at atime, Leopoide. 
If I visit you nightly, I can get thom as oiten 


as I wish. I co mat like to carry thera ali} 
abous with me, and they are too previons to) 


leave behind me at the cottage!" 

Natalie put her mother’s pictore in her 
bosom, concealed a packet of letters in her 
peoket, amd tarned to take anotier lock at the 
pictured semblance of her father, 

“Natalie,” said Leopolde, ‘‘I want you 
to remember that I am your clder sister, 
and that Llove you aswell as though we had 
had tho same mother. Come to me with all 
your griefa and you shall receive & sister’s 
sympathy and counsel. It shail ba my 
privilege to aid and comforts you and to advise 
you. I will exers every effort to gein your 
reoegnision by Vane. in the event of my 
failure, I sali bring you to live with me, as 
my honoured and cherished sister. In the 
evens of my success, you will take your 
station aa the Countess of Templecombe. 


have always longed for a sister,” she added, | 


“and crow that my desires have been co unex- 
pectedly gratified, I am not going to lose sighs 
of you even fora day. If I cannct own our 
relationahip to the world, the secret tie that 
links us to each oshar will be all the sweeter 
and sironger!" 

Natalie assented with passionate fervour, 
her heart swelling with the loftiest joy under 
the tender affection of her nobly- born sisier. 

Lady Leopolde spent «& little time in gentle 
and abilfal endeavours to kind/e a filial love in 
Natalie's heart fox ber late father, showing 
her his favourite books and musics! instra- 
ments, & serap of yellow paper, npon which, 
in faded ink, was ingeribed a lithle poem to 
‘* Amy,” and various other relice, caloalated 
to interest his unacknowladged daughter. 

At length she invited Natalie to acoompany 
her to her rooms, and taking up ths lamp they 
had brought, the sisters quitted the desolate 
chambers, securing the door behind them, and 
noiselessly flitted through the corridors, gain- 
ing, unchserved, tha bright and fragrant 
apartments of Lady Leopoide. 


_—_— 


CHAPTER XXil. 


The miserable hath no other medicine, 
But only hope. —Shakspeare, 
A cause on foot 


| Lives so on hope, as in an early spring 


We see the appearing buds; which, to prove fruit, 
Hope gives not so much warrant as despair, 
That frosts will bite them. — Ibid, 


Narauie lingered hours in the apartments 
of Lady Leopolde, laying bare the seorets of 


her innocent heart to the newly found sister 
and receiving in rcturn the most delicate and 
affectionate sympathy. Their newly dis- 
covered relationship sesnraed the greatest 
importence in the eyes of both, and meither 
bestowed a thonght upon the inferior fortanes 
of the younger or the euperior birth of the 
elder. 

Like most young maidens reared among 
older people, cach had longed for a sister tn 
share her hopes and fears, her joye and 
BOrrows, and neither was now disposed to 
question the providence. that had go unex. 
— bestowed upon them the wished-for 

oon. : 

There was # feeling of biiterncas in the 
heart of Natalie towards the father, whose 
name ebe had just learned, which Leopolde 
could not eradiowte, althongh by her gentle 
efforts she greatly lessened it, 

The unacknowledged danghier could not 
forget the blighted youth of her poor young 
movher, the barshness that kad been meted 
ou’ to her by grim Mrs. Afton, and the dis- 
appointed Aleck, burrying ber to # nameless 
grave; nor could she forget her own isclated 
and desolate existence, npon which the ean of 
affection had never shed s single ray until he 
came to wither and destroy, 

And all theese wrongs she giéridated to her 
father, 

Leopolde scon ceased to combat this 
fecling on the part of Natalic—at least, 
| Openly—hbuét she did not cease to dwell upon 
the known good qualivies of the late Earl, and 
urge that condempation of his errors should 
coms from others than his danghter, 

Comforved at leat, and far bappier than she 
had been since quitting Afton Grange, Natalic 
at length bade Leopoide a tender good-night, 





promiaing to return the next evening, and 
sook her departare. 

She made ber way to the eastern tower, 
i and was admitted to Miss Wycherly’s apsci- 
ments by Alison Marray, who eeomed to aave 
been just aroused from ber sleep. 

The waiting-womean declared her lady to be 
slumbering, und Natalie, therefore, quickexed 
her steps, making, as soon ws posmibie, her 
egress from the Castile, 

Gaining the lawn, the yonng girl looked back 
at the etately edifice, with ita massive fanking 
i towers, nosing the lights that gleamed throug 
j itd mailioned windows, Trere was one, seem- 
| ing to her like a star of hope, beaming brightly 
jfrom Leepoide’s room; snosher glowed ogil 
Bteplshily, i) was so dim, in the apartment 
of Lord Teroplecombe; snd a third light 
stroggled faiatiy abrough the interstices of 
the ivy screen that vovercd tae upper windowa 
of the eastern tower, : 

Even while Natalie regarded the last, @ 
cautious hand reptaced the curtains and blinds 
that had been slightly displaced, and the 
eantern tower was veiled in aabroken giecm, 

Resursing ber glances to Lard Temple- 
combe s room, Natslie murmared,— 

‘Is ig well, perhaps, shas I did not visit him 
to-night. He seems prepared for my coming. 
My visits will have more effects upon mci 
when they come unawares! ” 

With  shonyhtfal step, she turned towards 
the fountain. glade, not noticing in her absirac- 
| tion she figore tons flitted on before hers in she 
j shadow of the tres, and shat, Gnally, on be- 
| Coming convinced of the course her steps wara 
i taking deposited itself Upon the bench within 
the cironlar glade. 

A moment ater, Natalie saw him and re- 
cozniaed him as ber recreant hasbsand. 

Elmer!’ she ejxouluted. 

i “isie I, Natalie!” exolaimed the Har, 
larising and approaching her, hia tones 
{apparently fell of emotion, ‘I have been 

waiting for you long time. I havesomethirg 
} particalar to say to you!” : 
| ‘Speak on, then!’ anid the young wile, 
; haughtily. 

‘ Fired you must come and sit beside me on 

ithie bench,” and the Earl took her hand ¢> 
‘lead her thither, 
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Natalie drew her hand quickly from her 
grasp, replying,— 

‘Bay what you wish here!" 

“IT oannot. I want to look into your eyes 
while I tell you what I bave to say. Do you 
love me then no longer, Natalie ?"' 

“A reproach scarcely appropriate to your 


lips, my lord!” observed his young wife, | 
* Bas if you cannot make your | 


sarcastically. 
proposed communication without looking into 
my eyes, I willaccede to your wishes! ” 

Restasing his proffered arm, she walked on 
to the bench, Lord Templecombe following 
her with a flashed face and biting his lip 
eavagely. 

He seated himself beside her, but she quietly 
retreated to the farther extremity of the seat, 
Gaying,— 

‘‘Be Kind enough to keep your distance, 
Lord Templecombe! " 

** Woat do you mean, Natalie?" demanded 
his lordship, angrily, piqued at her cavalier 
treatment of him. ‘‘Wnoy do you avoid me, 
and treat ms so coldly ? ’ 


‘* Because, in jastioe to myself, I cannot do | 


other wise,,’ was the cold rejoinder. ‘‘ Siuce you 
disclaim our relationship, you will be kind 
enough to treat me with the respect due to a 
stranger.”’ 

** Bas, Natalie,” said hia lordship, moving 
nearer, and stealing an arm about her waist, 
““you cannot so have steeled your heart 
against me?” 

For answer, the deserted bride flung off his 
encircling arm, and flashed at him a look of 
proud defiance, 

** Do not touch me!’ she s3ommanded. “ Do 
not speak words of love to me, I will not be 
insulted even by you.” 

The Earl was notonly astonished, but more 
than ever piqued, by this outburst of indigna- 
tion, and caressed his moustache while deliber- 
ating what to say next, 

He had waited hours about the lawn that 
night for Natalie's coming, and had, during 
theiz lapse developed a plan for ridding him- 
self of her importunities that seemed to him 
infallible. To carry it out, the exercise of 
bypocrisy was necessary, but the Earl was 
not lacking in deceitfalness, and had no fears 
that he should fail in that respect. 

** Now look here, my dear girl,” he ssid, 
after a pause, in the drawling tone peculiar to 
him. “ Don't be s0 hard upon me. I've been 
a bad fellow, a monster, if you like, but you 
took me for better or worse, you know. I've 
treated you shabbily, I'm aware, but I’m not 
80 bad as Imight be. At any rate, you ought 
to remember that I'm your husband !"” 


“You acknowledge our marriage then?” | 


cried the wife, eagerly. 

TI do, 
ate you, Natalie; I don’t deny it, bat I conld 
give you good reasons for my late actions, so 


tha’ you would pity more than condemn me.”’ | 


Natalie drew a listle nearer his lordship the 
flash coming and going on her cheeks, making 
her eo lovely that the Earl began to feel the 
old glamour of her beauty again entrancing 
hie senses. 


young girl, ‘‘ was that you had tired of me. 
Another was that you had fallen in love wish 
your beantifal cousin, Lady Leopolde 
Wycherly.” 


“You are only partly right, Nattie,” | 


answered the Esrl, with an assumption of 
frankness, ‘I will lay bear my whole soul to 
you. I never tired of you, but after my 
reearn to town and mingliag again with the 
world, you becsms to me more of a cherished 
memory than a living reality. 
especially the case afser I renewed my 
acquaintance with Lady Leopolde. It was 


and loved her—I among the rest. You see I 
am telling you the whole troth. I thought I 
had thrown myself away upon a nameless 
girl, and that I coald repudiate my marriage 
with her.” 

“Well?” 

“T proposed to my cousin 


I've had my temptations to repudi- | 


: her loveliness. 
This became | 


the other day, 
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and was rejected. She loves another. Her 
scorn has restored to me my senses, Nattie, 
and my heart has returned to its allegiance. 


, Will you take me back, Nattie? Have you 


room in your heart for the husband who 


| so wronged and grieved you?" 


He asked the question as if his very exist- 
ence depended upon her reply. 
Bat bad the young wife been less agitated, 


, She might have observed a gleam of satiafac- 
| tion in his pale.coloured eyes, 


and the 
faintest smile about his lips that betokened 
extreme self. admiration. 

‘Are you mocking me, Elmer?” she 
demanded, tremblingly, not daring to believe 
him in earnest, 

‘*Mooking you, Nattie, my little wife? 
How oan you ask the question? Believe me 
sincere, although I have hitherto treated you 
80 cruelly!" 

“I do not know what to think!” 
exclaimed Natalie, pressing her hand against 


her brows. “Do you not now love Lady 
| Lsopolde?” 
“No. I regard her as a relative and friend 


—nothiog more, I was like a moth flattering 
about a lamp, and my passion for her made 
me write that cruel lester to you. If she had 
accepted me, I should have married her. Her 
refasal disenchanted me; and my heart 
turned back to the patient, gentle little wife, 
whose life I had so blighted, and whose love 
for me was so pure and steadfast. N-tsie, I 
can offer no apologies to you for having thrast 
you aside, and offer your place to another, for 
apologies will be of no avail, since you cannot 
obliterate my folly and wickedness. Bat will 


the 


, you pardon me?" 


“Not yet,” answered 
briefly. 
bestowed, for when given it will be fall and 
from my very heart. Tell ms, Eimer, did 
you love me when we were married ? ' 

The Earl replied in the sfficmative. 

* Did you at that time intend to cast me off 
when you should tire of me?" 

“No, Natsie, 1 did not!" was the 
unblushingly false rejoinder. 

“You traly love me, then!” oried Natalie, 
joyfully. “Thank heaven! Bat when did 
you begin to think of casting mo off?” 

‘When I again met Lady Lsopolde,” 
replied hia lordship, a little impatient at the 
protracted explanation and his tardy restora. 
tion to his young wife's favour. ‘I had then 
discovered your entire history, and I felt it 
impossible to own you as my bride and 
Countess |” 

“ And now?" 

‘Tam ready to give you the recognition you 
demand !" 

Natalie could scarcely credit the evidrnoe of 
her senses, and made the Earl repeat his 
declaration. 

And then everything seemed to reel around 
her, her great joy almoat depriving her of 
consciousness. Her breathing came quickly 
through her parted lips, and her blue eyes 
looked through a mist upon the glade and the 


young wife, 


| fountain and the bending trees. 
**Oue of your reasons, I suppose,” said the | 


The Earl comprehended the orisis, and 
knelt beside her, looking up into her fair and 
lovely face with the adoring look she 


, Femembered so well, while his lips pleaded for 


ardon, 
If Natalie had but known how atterly false 

he was, 
Yet not utterly falee, for the fancy he had 


, Once cherished for her had renewed its being 


under the romantic inflaenoe of the scene and 
Bat it did not cause him to 
falter in the course he had undertaken, nor to 
relent in the designs he had formed. He had 


, no intention of keeping the word he was 
her first season out, and everybody admired | 


giving, and he had never spoken more falsely 
than when declaring an intention of 
acknowledging her to the world as hia wife. 

Bat his young bride, unhappily, could not 
read his heart, 

Gaileless and truthful herself, generous a3 
the aun, she believed him. 

Tae old romantic love which she had fancied 


, herself haughtily away. 





‘My forgiveness must not be lightly { 


——e 


dead stirred itself among the ashes, and glowed 
and flamed new—a flickering flame that 
tenderness and affection would fan into an un. 
dying passion. 

Tae memory of those happy daya at the 
cottage, when her young husband had bent to 
her every caprico and had found his chiefeat 
joys in studying ber innocent heart, returned 
to her now, softening her towards him, and 
healing the wounds he had given her. 

The old love light leaped up into her bluo 
eyes, the old tender smile flattered shyly 
about her crimsoning lips, and, with a sudden 
impulse, she leaned forward, giveng and 
stealing her forgiveness with a wifely kise. 

‘Do not kneel to me, Elmer,” she said, 
dwelling tenderly upon the name under which 
he had wedded her. ‘ You have deeply erred, 
bat it you still love me, all that is unhappy in 
our past shall be forgotten. I will never re- 
proach you because you would have married 
another during my lifetime, nor will I re- 
member against you that cruel letter. I donot 
blame you for having loved the brilliant Lady 
Leopolde, since her rejection of you has caused 
you to love me the more!” 

The Earl arose at her bidding, not caring to 
retain longer hia attitu7e of humility, and 
seated himself at Natalie’s side, encircling her 
slender waist with his arm. 

She did not now throw off his c'asp, or draw 
Hopefal and happy. 
she nestled confidingly to his breast, pillowing 
her head against his false heart, not dreaming 
that even then it was nurturing schemes 
againat her, 

“Oh, E!mer,” she whispered, looking beyond 
his bending face to the glorious, star-lighted 
sky. ‘I cannot realise that I am the same 
girl as she who wandered so despsiringly here 
only last night. Howhappy Iam! Will you 
always be true to me now, my husband?” 

‘*Alwaya!” was the reply. “ Never again 
harbour a doubt of my fidelity, Nattie, for the 
sun will not be truer to its course than my 
heart to you!" . 

“My happiness is almost painfal! I had not 
hoped for so much joy again inthis world! I 
might have lost all this happiness, Elmer, but 
for providential interposition. After our other 


meeting in this glade, I was tempted to destroy 


myself!” Z 

Tae Earl caressed her. mentally wishin 
that she had done so, and consequenely s, 
him his present annoyance. 

Her trusting look dispelled the momentary 
feeling, and he felt himself again her lover— 
her calculating and cautious lover. 

‘¢ Bhall you take me to the Oastle to-morrow 
and introduce me to your relatives as your 
bride, Vane?” whispered the young wife 
timidly, after a pause. f 

“ Would that I dared to do so, Nattie, I 
fear they would not be willing to receive you 
as the Countess of Templecombe. The pride 
of caste is strong with them, my little wife.” 

It trembled upon Natalie's tongue to tell 
her busband of her acquaintance with Miss 
Wscherly and Lady Leopolde, and of her re- 
lationship to the latter, but a wise impulee re 
strained the communication, She resolved to 
surprise him with it at some fature period. 

‘You have good sense, Natalie,” observed 
his lordship, ‘‘and will readily understand 
what I am about to say to you. Your family 
is infinitely beneath mine, and, while I should 
be proud of you, I would not wish toown your 
grandmother and uncls as relatives.” = 

‘IT unierstand you. Yet grandmother is 4 
lady, Eimer, even if she is not a gent!ewoman 
by rank. Think how long the Grange has been 
owned by the Aftons. hy, the gentlefolks 
used to think a great deal of grandmother.” 

‘* I don't doubt it. She’s well enough in her 
way, but she’s more suited to a farmhoure 
than a castle, Besides,” added the Earl, be- 


thinking him of a more potent argument, “I 
can never be friendly with anyone who has 
caused my darling a single pang of sorrow!” 
Natalie amiled joyfully at 
assarance, and replied, 


affectionate 





“Of course, Elmer —Vane I mean, I would 
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not wish you to keep friendly with grand. 
mother and Unole Aleck. There is too greata 
difference in your respective ranks. I do not 
care for them, only I would like them to know 

that I am really married |” 4 
‘‘And a Countess. They shall know it, 
Nattie. So they are disposed of. Now in re- 
gard to the announcement of our marriage. I 
am very proud, as you know. Half my faults 
are caused by pride, I want others to admire 
you as I do, and I do not wish even one of the 
oritios of the fashionable world to find a flaw 
in the jewel I have won. In short, Natalie, be- 
fore I introduce you to my friends, I want you 
to become versed in accomplishments, to be 
able to converse upon the light literature of the 
day, and to get rid of your shyness and 
timidity, which are so charming to me, re- 
placing them by an ease of manner, such as ig 
always exhibited by Lady Leopolde. Your 
charming shyness would pass with society for 
awkwardnes. Do you love me enough to make 
this sacrifice to my wishes, little wife?” { 

** When you call me by that name, and speak 

to me in those tones, Elmer, I could do any- 
thing to please you!” said Natalie, yet witha , 
sigh, “I know Iam uncaltured, and that I | 
would sppear to disadvantage beside fashion- 
\ 





ree me eee ee 


able ladies. Perhaps you are right. Would 
you wish me to attend school?” 

“ What, allow my wife to be subject to a . 
echovl mistress! No, indeed, Natalie. If you , 
will have confidence in me, I will take you to 
@ country seat of mine, install you there with 
an old house-keeper, and send down to you , 
some of the best instructers I can find. Then, , 
when you have perfected yourself inthe desired 
branches, I will come for you!" 

‘‘ I shall be very lonely though! ”’ 

“Not so, Nattie. Ishall pay you frequent 
visits. And as coon as your progress will 
warrant me in doing so, I will confide the 
seoret of our marriage to Lady Leopolde, and 
induce her to accompany me to your retreat. 
You shall write to me often, and I will pro- 
mize to be a prom pt correspondents!” 

Still Natalie hesitated. 

Perhaps a realisation of how fully she would 
be placing herself in the Earl's power, by going 
to that secladed country house, entered her 
mind, but she did not allow herself to fear or 
distrust him. 

Bhe thought his objections very natural, and 
yielded to them with good grace, saying, — 

“Tam your wife, Efmer, and will doas you 
jadge best. If you send me to your country 
seat, I will go cheerfully, as a wife should go, 
and will apply myself to the accomplishments 
you recommend. When will you take me 
there?" 

‘ To.morrow that is, to-day, for it is already 
early morning. I will excuse myself to Miss 
Wycherly, on the plea of business, take you to 
The Fens, and then return tothe Castle. You 
Will be at the village station, veiled, in time 
for the morning train. Parchase « first class 
ticket, and obtain an entire compartment if 
you can do so without attracting attention. Do 
not seem to be expecting anyone, for I am 
known to the cfficials about the station, and I 
would not have them notice that you and I 
were in company.” 

a young wife assented, and hie lordship 
as 


‘* Where are you staying now, Nattie? Not 
in the village, I hope?” 

“T have found lodgings at a farmhouse,” 
replied Natalie, evasively, not wishing to be- 
tray connection with Miss Wycherly. “The 
farmer’s wife does not know my story!” 

“Very good |” and the Earl breathed more 
freely. ‘ You have showed great discretion, 
Natalie, and merit my approbation. Do not 
tell these farming people where you are going 
cr who is to accompany you. Pay them well 
for their services to you, but do not have any 
formal leave-takings with them. Here is 
money!” 

He handed her his purse, but the young wife 
declined it, declaring that she was well pre- 


she must return to her lodgings, and the Earl, 
with a great show of affection. accompanied 
her through the park to the very edge of the 
wood beyond it, enjoining her again and 
again not to forget her promise to be at the 
station in time for the morning train. 

He wes from her withapparentrelactance, 
and Natalie sped along the road with light 
steps and a lighf hear, wondering at the joys 
that had crowded into that single night. 

The Earl retraced his steps towards the 
Castles, musing dclightedly upon Natalie’s 
innocent furthering of his schemes, and 
muttering,— 

* The girl is pretty enough. After all, what 
need is there to cast her off entirely ? Perhaps 
I can delude her innocent soul so that she will 
be contented to leave me free in the eyea of the 
world, When I tire of her again, I can devise 
& good plan to get rid of her. I shall yet wed 
Lady Leopolde |” 

With this resolve, he returned to his 
chamber to catch a few hours sleep before 
dawn. 

At the breskfast-table he pretended to have 
received @ sudden summons io town which 
he could not avoid acting upon, and promised 
to return to the Castile ina day: or two, 

Sir Wilton Werner accompanied him to the 
village station at the proper time, and en- 
deavoured to catch a glimpse of Natalie's face, 
the young wife being punctual to her appoint- 
ment, but in this he was defeated. 

* You will find a housekeeper, I believe, at 
the Fens, Templecombe,”’ whispered the 
Baronet, as they walked the platform, while 
awaiting the train, ‘If not she lives in a 
cottage near at hand. I wish you good luck 
with your veiled beauty. There comes the 
train |” 

The locomotive glided into the station at 
this juncture, drawing after it the serpentine 
train, and Natalie secured an unoccopied 
ocmpartment, into which she was followed by 
Lord Templecombe. 

The next minute they were hastening 
rapidly from the station, and from the friends 
who would have guarded Natalie frcm the ills 
and dangers into which she was so unknow: 
ingly plangir g. 

(To be continued.) 








A GIRL’S HEART. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


A soxurion to the problem of the miniature 
question was forthcoming far sooner, and in 
@ manner absolutely unexpected by any one 
of the three who had already discussed it, 

About a week later Hugo was somewhat 
surprised by a visit from Mr. Pennell, the 
head partner of the legal firm who had charge 
of his sffairs. It was a day of importance 
and excitement at Torre for Jack Trevelyan 
had progressed sufficiently well enough to be 
carried downstaira for the first time. 

Lady Gas flew about like the proverbial 
bee. She was absolutely her old self once 
more, and shed a sort of radiance wherever 
she was. The sudden appearance of Mr. 
Pennell did not cause her any sort of interest, 
she was far too deeply engaged in superintend- 
ing everything to make her darling comfort. 
able and happy. 

** Hope it is nothing to worry you, Hugo?” 
she cried, airily, as the Earl went to join the 
new comer in the library. , 

Hogo did not anticipate any worry—if fate 
had given bim many a hard lesson in the 
matter of his sentiments in the matter of the 
more material part of life he had never known 
the meaning of the word care. Mr. Pennell's 
somewhat portentous air did not therefore 
impress him very much, but as he threw him- 
self into a chair after a few words of common- 


nd in astonishment first, and in wrath 
8 ie 

“Tam afraid I don't understand you!” be 
said, somewhat coldly, 

Mr. Pennell oleared his throat. 

‘I can quite comprehend that it is not an 
easy matter to understand, Lord Taunton. I 
felt, if I may venture to say so exactly as you 
feel now when first the matter was mooted to 
me. 

Hugo made a gesture with his hand. 

‘* Please state the facts again |” 

Mr. Fennell was referring to his note. book. 

“This Mr. Hanter whom I imagine your 
lordship knows a little about, came to me 
las? week and began what I somewhat rough!y 
informed him was a oosk and bull story 
touching his intimate connection to your 
lordship’s family, and putting forward a 
claim for the Taunton title, monies, snd 
estates, which he asserts are his by right of 
being your father's son, born in lawful wed- 
lock.” 

Hago's brows were drawn together, his eyes 
were simoat black. 

** And he brir gs forward what proofs?” 

He has furnished me with a certificate of 
marriage between George Craven Donmoor, 
then Viscount Malworsh afterwarda Hari of 
Taunton and Torre, and Caroline Percival of 
the County of Perthshire, spinster. The 
document of course is not in my possession, 
bos Mr. Hunter agreed to allow me to make a 
copy that it might be shown to your lord. 
ship.’ 

* And the date of thia marriage ?” 

Save for the deep frown and the ominous 
expression of those wonderful eyes, Hug» was 
perfectly oalm and quiet. 

‘* Jost three years previous to the date of 
the marriage between the Earl of Taunton 
and Torre and Lady Cynthia Marshcombe, 
youngest daughter of the Duke of Szotia. 
The certificate of Hunter's birth gives a date 
of two years previous to this event,” 

* Are these all his proofs?’ 

‘Certain family papers, jewels, a few pio- 
tures, gifts from Lord Malworth to Mise 
Percival, and a packet of letters from bis 
lordsbip to the young lady |” 

Hago was silent. 

‘' I thought is better to come down to you 
at once, Lord Taunton, The matter maybe, 
undoubtedly is, one that may be easily dia- 
missed, but——”’ 

Hugo spoke abruptly. 

‘* Why has not this claim been put forward 
before this? and how comes it that my father 
was permitted to make a second and a moss 
public marriage, his first wife being still 
alive?” 

He had almost a contemptuous ring in Lis 
voice, 

‘*The first question put to Mr, Hunter,” 
the lawyer replied. ‘‘ He answered it with nc 
dfficolty. The marriage between Lord Mal: 
worth and Mise Percival was a most unhappy 
one. The young couple led a moat stormy 
existence for a year, separating fically and 
irrevocably before the birsh of the child, which 
occurred while Lord Malworth was in India, 
News reached him there of the death of bia 
wife in her coufinement, and of the almost 
immediate death of the child—whereas, so the 
claimant asserts, neither demise occurred — 
his mother having in her blood the taint of 
madness, which taint had found a vert in her 
forions and ungovernable temper during her 
short married life beosme hopelessly insare 
after the birth of her child. 

‘She had gone to her sister (from all 
accounts & replica of herself) for assistance in 
ber trouble, and this sister, Grace Perciva!, 
being under the impression that Lord Mal. 
worth had wronged her sister, instead of 
marrying her, determined on putting an end 
for ever to all possible farther connection 
between them was the means of announcing 
the falee news of her sister’s death and shat 
of her child; and baving carefully installed 
the unhappy creature in some safe ssylom sho 








vided with funds. 
Alter a discussion of plans, Natalie declared 


place greeting, and Mr. Pennell began to un- 
fold the object of his visit Hugo's face was a 


took the boy abroad, where he waa edaosted 
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aad grew up, knowing nothing of his real 
history whatsover.” 

Lord Tannton tock up s paper knife and 
played with is carslessty, 

‘¢And what miracle eun@denly revealed the 
knowledge to him?” he asked, with a faint, 
flecting smile, 

He was fall of contempt, hot only for the 
rijionlona story, but for the fact that Pennell, 
aetute lawyer as he was, was considerably 
more than half impressed by it 

‘Tne death of hie anat & year ago, and her 
confession on ber death-bed of what she had 
fone,” 


> 


“ And after ——” 
“And afterwards the discovery of his 
mother's exieten No longer mad, bué a 


pane broken-hearted invalid.” 

Lord Tavnton flang down the paper-knife 
on the table. 

* Does thie man intend to press his claim, 
or——?” he paused. 

“He suggeats & compromise,” Mr, Pennell 
raid, and to this Hago made anewer in one 
word only the word ‘Ah!’ bat it was fall of 
pienifieanae 

Mr. Pennell frowned slightly. Of course ha 
sonle gnite understand and sympathise with 
Lora Tannton’s anger, and objection to the 
mere mention of snoh a disagreeable bieiness 
na this; but atthe same Mr. Pennell did not 
think the young men should have adopted 
puch & sRroastio manner towarde himself, 

Was it likely that he, Rlph Pannell, 


wonld permit himeelf to be awayed by any- | 


thing except the most convincing and over- 
whelming proofa—not that Mr. Hanter had ag 
yet prodnoed any auch effect on Mr. Pennell’s 
Jearned mind; bat the lawyer bad been un- 
foubtedly staggered by all he had seen and 
heard, and the matter to him was one far t00 
Reriovs to be treated with contempt or sar- 
casgm 

‘Mr. Hunter, I am bound to confeva my 
Jord exhibited an amount of thonghtfulness 
nod generority which is quite unusual in this 
prossic age. Naturally being fully comvinoed 
jn hia own mind that he is the legitimate Earl 
of Taunton.” 

Hogo started as thongh he had been shot, 
puds deep red inflamed hie temples It was 
s sign of forious wrath with him. He made 
aq though he would epsak, then with an 
cnormonus effeont restrained himeelf and let 


a3 


the Inwyer proceed. 


‘' Being convinced in his own mind that as | 


the sole offeprirg of that carly marriage he ia 
legitimately entitled to his father’s name and 





porition, has yet enffisient nobility of nature | 


and pride to consider the question from your 
point of view as well az his own.” 

His consideration is extraordinary,’ Hugo 
paid, quietly, He was playiog with the paper- 
Fnife ones again, this time more slowly. 

‘Mr, Honter desired me, above ali things, 
to impreas upon your lordship that hia belief 
in hie connection with the Taunton family is 
one that fille him with a sense of pride almost 
too great to be adaquately described, and it is 
irom thie great pride that he wiehes you to 
comprehend the full meaning of the word 
compronsise ag broached by him.” 

fingo’a eyes became blue for a moment, 
then black 
“I think T comprehend it entirely,” he said, 
1 the same quiet way. 

Mr. Ponnetl, anconsciously eager to defend 
the man whose extraordinary pereonality and 


i 


charm had worked far deeper into his matter. | 


of-faot mind that ke covld have thonght 


possibls. didi not notice the tone in which this | 


last speech was made. He was, indeed, lost 
in the importance of the affair 

“He therefore trasts implicitly to your 
lordshtp's good faith in him!” 

“Ant” Hogo said, rising at this, and 
etanding by the fire, and then Jooking down at 
his boote in a raminating fashion. 

“And generosity to believe most truly that 

n he determines to waive hia right to push 
hig oluim te the name and position your lord. 
now dears, Is iz because his pride ia tno 


wt 





great to permit him to sully the honourable 
6 scheon of the house by——” 

Mr, Pennell paused abroptly, and Hugo 
filled up the pause. 

“ By doing that by which he might posaibly 
land een in jail, Pennell,” he said, very 
quietly, 

“« My lord,” the lawyer said, ruffie?, ‘‘I am 
afraid that you will nos see the serious import 
of the case, and——” 

* Aod Iam afraid, Pennell)” Hego eaid, in 
& courteous, but cold tone, “that for once 
that shrewdness and legal genius which has 
been for s0 many years my assistancs and my 
goide has played you false.” He stopped 
abruptiy. © You have a sneaking belief in the 
trath of thia man’s story ?”’ 

Mr. Pennell found himself answering in- 
voluntarily, although he was exceedingly 
angry. 

** The facts are most powerfal.” 

“Yos, they are. The facts are about as 
bold and impudent an attempt at extortion ag 
I have ever come across. Why, man alive! 
do you think that there exists such a creature 
as this Hunter desires to represent himeelf to 
be, ® man who has go much pride and honour 
in his name’ as to allow himesif to be branded 
wich the stain of illegitimacy in return for a 
certain round sam of money? No!” witha 
sweep of bis hand. “ Had you brought ms a 
thousand proofs, each more apparently con- 
vincing than the last, I shonld have judged 
the case by the man himself! Why, Penneli, 
you should surely know a little more of 
human nataore than to have been misled by 
such & miserable pretence of a fraud as this!" 

Me Pennell rose, He was quite angry now. 

Of course, my lord,” he said, stiffly, “I 
can quite understand and sympathise with 
your irritation, bat——” 

Hugo interrapted him very quietly,— 

“T have one answer to Mr. Hunter. I 
cannot entertain the question of a com- 
promise for one single instant. Mr. Hunter 
bas the proper channel open to him, let him 
bring forward his claim, and substantiate 
that claim in a couré of law before all tho 
world! I will meet him in this oven warfare, 
for let me inform both you and him, Pennell, 
that if this man is content to rest under the 
stain of illegitimacy, [am no}! My mother’s 
name is far higher in my eyes than the oldest 
title or the greatest wealth in the world! If 
any man dare to insals her memory, it will go 
badly with him, be hia proofs what they may. 
You have my altimatum. Shali we join 





no single entertainer had been 0 extra. 
ordinarily popular, so immensely admired, 
and so delisions, mysterious as the hand. 
some hypnotizer, Blaise Hanter, with hie 
wonderfal gifts of music, singing, painting, 
acting, goodness only knew what more incon. 
junctions wish thie other most marvellous 
power which had made him pet and idol of the 
fashionabie world in town. 

His wife, too, came in for her share of 
admiration from the men, The women, 
though they could wot deny the exquisit: 
Gelioaoy of the featnres, the grace of tho 
slender figare and the nameless beauty in the 
large eyes, were not so enthusiastic over Mrz. 
Biair Hanter as they were over her husband. 
They found the wife sv dall, eo quiet, and she 
looked so thin and pale, and alwaye had 
auch & strange, frightened sir. She did noi 
seem af though che were natural, and ag she 
repelled all advances made to her by her cold 
inditicrence, she was nos popalar. 

Tos men admired her bsyond words, though 
they, onc and all, kept their admiration ux- 
spoken. 

Thore was something about this patrician. 
looking wife of a charleton (for thas was wha: 
his own sex calied Hunter) that awoke a sence 
of absolute respeat in the moss frivolous 
breast, and aroused aleo in many a feeling of 
pity, and an unconscious desire to eid the 
quiet, beantifal girl, whose eyes alone seemed 
to betray the existence of a sorrow deep- 
rooted in her hearé, 

There were, of course, all sorts of rumours 
about Bisir Banter. He was deolared to be 
& scion Of au old and honourab!e family, and 
no mere nobody as the ordivary entertaincr 
generally was, 

No one had quite the right of the story, bai 
on one point all were determined (at least ali 
the feminine portion of the community) that 
Mr. Hanter was at onee an ornament and an 
addition to any drawing-room, even thongh he 
did call a large income from his hypnotic 
seanced, 

Down at Torre news travelled slowly, and 
the good folk had yet to learn that their late 
organist had develeped into such a successful 
person; bat they did not think so badly of 
him as they bad done, for he had faithfally 
discharged every debi due, and proved himself 
after all a man of honour. 

Tne Rector and Lady Gus between them 
never let a living soul know how much worth: 
there was in Mr. Hunter's honour, and, 
indeed, the man's name dropped out of their 


Trevelyan? I think he would like to speak | conve: 


to you. You will find him marvellously well 
considering everything. I hope we can per- 
snade you to remain to dinner?” 

Hugo's manner wad courtesy itself; bat 
there was a look on his face that told the 
lawyer no more words could ba spoken on the 
anbjeot that had brought him to Torre, let the 
isene be what it might. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 





Tae season in London was at iis height, 
the ball of frivolity had been est epinning | 
earty in the year, and was still revolving in & 
sparkling. almost farious fashion, 

Is had been a glorious summer for a wonder | 
—s res! old-fashioned aummer—with a wealth | 
of roses to scent the air, and a sunghine | 
perpetually to gladden the world, 

Piccadilly was a block of carriages full of 
dainty-lined occupants, the streets, the parks, | 
everywhere people of fashionable gait and | 
Apeech were to be seen, from sll appearances | 
fall of the employment of life and all its | 
pleasures. | 

There bad been the usual scandals, the | 
usual gossiping, slanderons lies, the usual dis- 
appointments and triamphes, i 
Sociesy had its usual share of new amuze- 
ments, fresh singers, uncouth German! 
pieniets, Ragsian resiters, and American 
imitators of birds and beasts ; but of all theze | 


ree, 
Lady Gus wae fall of carrying her husband 
away for a long invigorating voyage, and she 
alco had another matter in her mind that she 
greatly desired to have settled. 

It was the question of Bianshe Glenlee and 
Hugo. What was going tohappen? Wae any- 
thing going to happen? and if not, why not? 
That was what Lady Gus wanted to know. 

She took the ball by the horns one day, 
Hago had bsen te Scotland for week, and 
Bianche had most decidedly suiked through. 
out the whole of that week. 

Lady Gas was @ little annoyed with her 
brother, not, perhaps, quite jastly so; but 
vexation is not always jast we knows She 
considered he had been wrong. If he had no 
intentions concerning Miss Gienlee, well, then 
he ought. 

Lady Gue was not quite sure what Hugo 
ought or ought not te have done. Whats she 
did know was she desired him most decidedly 
to bring the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs to a satisfactory conclusion, and acting 
on & sudden impalee she spoke to him. 

Hoge had resarned to Torre intending to 
stay only a few days. Now that Jack was 
resovered, now he was free again, and there 
was literally nothing to detain him. 

The question of the Hunter claim was one 
that did not trouble him in the least; more- 
over, he had recsived no answer to hia ultims- 
tum, when he had refused to meet it on avy 
ground save through publisity and legality. 

He did not imagine, of couree, thas Hunter 
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had accepted the situation as final, but he was | about him. “On! Ango dear, forgive me, I 


prepared for him at any time, and with his 
heart smarting over the loss of #he woman he 
loved he would be no puny enemy. 

If Hanter were wise and let things rest, 
weil and good, but if not—well, Hago felt the 
blood course in hia veine with hot passion at 
the feHow's daring ineult. 

Ot Alwynne he thonght night and day. She 
lived before him, she baunted him, There 
wag such perplexity, such misery, such 
angaish of remembrance yet, He could not 
disesies her. He loved her only deeper and 
desper ss the days sped by. 

ia was the mood in which he was when 
Lady Gue attacked him suddenly, 

‘ Hago,” she said, wrinklimg her pretty 
brows and looking ridiculously like him for 
the moment. “ Hago, I want to speak to you 
seriously.” 

He half amiled, but sesing she was ia 
earnest checked himeelf, 

“Bay on, my sister,” 

Lady Gus paused. 

‘* ago,” ahe said, “what are your inten. 
tions towards Blanche?” 

“Intentions towards B!——Miss Gilentlee, 
my dear Gas, explain yourself!” 

* Are you going to marry her?" 

Lord Taunton stared into his sister's eyes. 

‘*‘ Marry Miea Glenlee—marry her!" 

mae was ® world of amazement ia the 
words, 

‘“Booause if you are not,” Lady Gas 
ieclated, with extreme promptitade, ‘I think 
you onght not to see much more of her, that’s 
all, for her sake I mean, not yours!” 

Lord Taunton frowned, the thought hurt 
him, 

“Sack a possibility never entered my 
head,’’ he gaid, slowly, and indeed he only 
gpoke the trash. 

Liv Gas linked her arm in his, 

“ Darling, why should you not marry her, 
why should you not have happiness in yout 
life aa we have in ours? Forgive me, Haygo 
dexr, for speaking on these intimate subjects ; 
bas [ am so eager, 80 anxious you should be 
happy, that you should, know the sweets of 
life as wellad the sorrows you have, you have 
had your fall share of the shadew, now tura 
to the sua. Do you never piosure, dazling, a 
fature, when this ald home might be some- 
thiay dearer and more levely to you than it ia 
now, when there would ba an inflasnca within 
to draw she joy ou’ of life, when the world 
would onsn ous @ new. viata before you, and 
the sonnd of your children’s yoicee would riog 
in your eara?”’ 

Lacy Gue’ eyes were not quite dry ag ahe 
finished. 

Hage carried her small band 4o hie lips. 

‘Ab, Gast” be said, harriedly, and with 
elmost @ break in hie veice, ‘“ You toush me 
there. You are a tras woman.” 

“Wey shoald you not be happy?” his 
Rister utped, eagerly. “ Bayo, why not?” 

e stood for a momen?, hit hand preaved 
over his eyes, and she waited in silence for 
him to mpséak, 

“Happiness is not for me, Gut,” he enid 
whem ha spoke. “Tf have: renounced ail 
thoaght of it. My dream is over!” 

Lady Gaa-was still silent 

“ There are other thiege then dear,” slic 
said, softty, after a litvle pause, “ there is 
duty—duty to yaurself—to cur race !'’ 

“ Do-s daty mean deceit and falashond ?” 
he atkedi, im a dow, agitated voice, ‘*Gae— 
you not know what yoa urge me ta—you—you 
have bright eyed litole sister, but they do not 
see evaryshing J” 

Lady Gas. olang ¢a him 4 little tightly. 

i: Haga,” she said; with a catch in her 
voice, “ Ta i¢ she old past always?" 

He shoek his bead. 

“ The old past is dead, Hesven be thanked,” 
he answered, ‘' bat there is something that is 
not dead, Gas—something that lives. here, 
burning me, totinring me, making my life a 
Misery i’ 

“Oo, Hugo!” his sister put her arma 








did not know, and you have been unhappy all 
this time. Ah! you aro right. I have indeed 
been blind—forgive me, forgive me!” 

She pressed her faca down on his breast 
weepiag a little, and he stood silent, holding 
her there, by and by she spoke again. 

‘‘ And is there no hope?” she whispered. 

‘‘ Alas!’ he anmawered, “‘ None. The woman 
I love is wife to another man! ”’ 

Lady Gas shivered, and orept closer to him, 

She foxgot to be disappointed about 
Bianche. She forgot all—everything but 
this uew sorrow that had come to one she 
loved so dearly, £0 fandly. 

“Wrat will you do? Will you go away 
again, Hago? ” 

He kissed her tenderly, and then sighed 
wearily. 

“TI donotknow. I have boen too sore and 
miserable to think clearly; bai I shall ba 
better soon, litsie Gus. Even sorrow uo deep 
ag that which has coms to me caunot last for 
ever.”’ 

Lady Gus could make no better answer 
than #0 mestle closer baside him. Shs was 
Greadtally troubled—tronbled not only for 
Hugo but for Bianche Giawlse—it only she 
oould have known how hopsiess her sshemes 
‘were; bat ghe had not knowns, and she had 
worked, pethaps, a life long anhappinesa for 
one whom she had desired so much in quite 
the other direction, Tas longer she thoaghs 
the more diffisuis and unaomforsable the 
position became. Lord Tanntou was quick 
to read the perplexity and tronble on her 
favs. He asked her gently to tall him all that 
was in her mind, and, attor a mouens's hesita- 
tion, Lady Gas plaoged into the gabject. 

She was grieviag about Blanche. I was 
all her fale she bad been 20 fall of hope saat 
everything Would go well. She hed given 
Blanche to onderstand so clearly what she so 
ardently desired, and now after all this time 
sha could not fail to know—to s6e. 


‘‘ Ta fact,” she finished, hurriedizy, ‘Is is | 
no uze disguising the fact, Hogo She is very | 
very, fond of you, aad I am afraid she will be | 
very unhappy. Ou! I feel wretohed shout | 
ist” 


Hago's brows wers contracted—man like he 
fela every sortof aunoyanse ab this state of 
affairs. 

“Te ig & most regrettable business,” he said, 
and his vaice was colder than waa its wort 
when speaking to his sister, 

He was, im fact, not aanatarally aagzy with 
her. No man cares to find himuelt face to 
face with. sash aa awkward position, and, 
moreover he never cau Daindaved to bastow 
that amount of sympathy on the efforss of 
another person, who, with the bast intentions 
in the world, undertakes to settle the mosi 
important moment of hie life for him. 

« T_-sonfesa, Gas, I am extremely sarprised 
and annoyed at your words. Had I for one 
single instant imegiaed such folly was hatoh- 
ing in your brain Ll shoaid have taken speody 
methods to sat yon right on a point which— 
you musi forgive me for sayivg shis—ia, and 
must be, essentialiy my own affaiz.’’ 

Lady Gus dissolved into tears, aud flaug 
her azms round Hugo. 

‘Qh! darliag.” she cried, in a passion of 
penitence, ‘de forgive me! [ kaow jus) how 
you feel. I see how wrong I was; kui I did 
not stop to think, [ had only one ides in my 
head— your happiness. I wanted you to be aa 
others azo, . | wanted you to live here ia your 
proper place, and to eee your children growing 
ap about you, to bring you oy and vonsolation 
a3 the years go by.”’ 

Hugo held her in hisarms. His thonghts 
seemed to congregate and mingle incohsrently 
for one instané, teen they sorsed taemeeclives 
ous, and one line was formed out of the chaos. 

What if he were to put out his hand and 
grasp this fature which his sister’a tender 
jove bad sketched for him? Whstiit he were 
to stifle these hopeless, despairing losgings to 


turn bia back on that which could never, | : 
vhaad, and crushed it wantonly babween her 


never conld be? and boidiy resalviag to be 











strong in every sense, t0 make for bimzelf 
new ties, new duties, new respoueibilities, and 
live a life not for himself, but for others. 

He thrust the memory of Alwynne from 
him in thia moment, His will was strong as 
iron, his courage indomitabie. He had never 
failed yet in anything he had undertaken. If 
he se¢ himse!f this task—horrible, bitter, raet 
lesa a3 the pain would be—he knew he would 
ae it through unfailingly, almost uuflicch- 
ingly. 

He kiseed hia sister, unicosened her arms, 
and turned from her withou’ saying a word, 
amd she with an iofinity of tact and delicate 
thought Ies him go ia silenos, for she under: 
Stood him abavlately in this moment, 


* * * * oa 


Blaachs had almost renounosd all and every 
lipo the night ha spoke to her. 

Is was after dinuer, She had wandered 
into the coriservatory, and had throwa her- 
self iil-hamouredly into ove of the Goay chairs 
soatiered about. Lady Gas had flowo up. 
stairs to her invalid, althoagh ha had pro. 
greased so well aa to ba allowad %o come 
downstairs, Jack Trevelyan was as yes bat an 
infant in strength, and hig litele wife was 
rigorous in her care of him, insisting oa his 
retiricg long bafcre eveniag cam3, He was 
80 pracious $9 her, doubly so ia hia weak, wan, 


| condition, she wad never happy & moment 
! away from his side, 


“T will be down v4éry soon, Bisushe dear." 
she cried, as she flitted fram the dininz-room 
up the broad staircase, ‘I kaow you will 
forgive me for leaving you, Poor Bianchea, 
you are 60 good, and I am sars you mast bs 
so dail!” 

Misa Glentes smiled faintly. 

‘Not dnll only, bas disappointed,” she 
would have said, if she had spoken out sha 
truth of her heart, bat she esid nothing, only 
turned and walked into the sonservatory in 
her slow, grasefal way. Lacy Gas glanosd 
after her with @ little siga. 

‘Is ought to teach ma in fatare not to try 
and atrange everybody else's life ag well aa 
my own,” she thooght to herself, rasfally. 
‘*Ok! doar, and now I feal sure Hugo will do 
what I wanted him to do—and—and—I shall 
tell Jack all.about it, he ia sure to comfora me 
@ little; bat not even he will ba able to make 
me quits happy abous is. It is a mistake, 
and, oh! my poor, poor, Hago, how sorry I 
am for him, why is it that 1 shoald have go 
muoh, and he ‘0 litsle—bow strange life ia 
sometimes !”’ 

Blanche rasted back ia hat ofsir, and suar- 
veyed the pretty scane # yoa0h her with definite 
aud decided bad temper. 

“T think tho sooner I have my thing: 
packed the batter,” she said so herself az 
she tapped the marble floor impationdy with 
her foot. She was bitterly hats wish the fate 
that had befallen her manceavres. She never 
atiowed hergelf to be beaten if prssible in any 
small thing, Her mother could basr testimony 
#0 thia fact, and she had felt so assured of 
sadecss too! In all the tims of the deapesa 
sorrow at Torre she had lets her hope become 
greater and greater, 32 

Life now, withoat Hago woaid ba distinotly 
® poor and unprofitable thing—ihat is to say, 
without the advantages that Hogo'a position 
would give her, Sho adraired him immensely 
amd sometimes a thrill of something almoss 
warm and womanly would come in her hears 
for him; bn’ she felt jast a little in ewe of 
bim., She did not pretend to be the icast bit 
ia sympathy with him or his thoughts, sii 
she wanted was the Torre title and poeision, 
the satisfaction of feeling she would cade the 
greatesd jealousy and envy in hundreds of 
feminine hearts, and the knowledge that she 
need have no farther trouble about her 
fature in any way whatsoever, and now, 
these pleasant castles in the sir had to orambile 
into dust before her ambitious eyes. és wad 
gertainly very hurd—very, very hard indeed ! 

She plucked a delicate biossum olyse 20 her 
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[HUGO STOOD MOTIONLESS FOR A MCMENT, THEN BENT OYRE BLANCHE’S HAND AND KISSED IT !] 


strong fingers-in her wrath, and then she 
flung it on the ground. She turned in her 
obair and flushed a little with a sudden thrill 
of excitement, Hugo was coming towards 
her, he had not sat with her for some time 
past now. Somehow she felt a difference 
about him to night, a something she could rot 
quite explain, rhe forgot her ill-temper, and 
greeted him with a smile. : 

“I am honoured,” she ssid, as he drew up 
a chair, and at down before ber. 

“I want to speak to you!’ Hugo spoke, in 
& quiet, low, voice, a voice that had a weary 
sound in it, a tone that matched the drawn, 
tired look in his face. 

There was a little pauce between them. 
Bianche had said, ‘‘ yee,” in a semi question- 
ing, semi-consenting fashion, and sat looking 
down at her white jewelled hands lying on her 


* Blanche, will you be my wife?” The 
words were spoken, qnvietly, gently. She 
almost doubted her ears at first; to come now 
in the very moment of despair it was almost 
incomprebensible. His next words recalled 
her to herself with unpleasant rapidity. 

‘I want to be very frank with you,’’ he 
said, going on slowly, as though repeating a 
lesson. ‘I ask you to be my wife, Blanche, 
bot I do not love you. It seems to me, 
perbaps, we shall be none the less happy, 
because love is not very strong in our hearts, 
with me at least love has been the word most 
synonymous with misery! It is best left out 
of our story. 

She did not lift her eyes from her hands. 

‘If you do not love me, why do you ask me 
so be your wife?” she said, when she spoke, 
The pleasure of her triumph had gone. That 
which she bad so earnestly desired was her's 
at last. yet the satisfaction she had imagined, 
wae sbeolutely absent, she felt she almost 
hated bim ip this moment—bnt for the fact 





of hie being what he was, she would have | 


and turned her back on him there and 
then. 

She did not indulge in sentiment as a rule, 
nor had she desired Hugo's love. His name, 
bis porition she had coveted, and these were 
now her’s; it was contrary to her very matter- 
of-fact nature that she should want more. 
Bat his blunt, quiet assurance had struck 
her in her most vital part, her vanity, and 
r+ what may she would never forgive him 

a. 

He answered her question quietly. 

‘* My home requires a mistress. It will be 
honoured by your acceptance of the title.” 

She nodded her head. Angry as she was 
with bim she had no intention of letting him 
see it, Was ehe going to allow a feeling of 
weak folly to upset all her calculations? 
“ Pas si béte/" 

Hugo went on speaking. He did not touch 
on his new sorrow, he only dwelt vaguely on 
the unhappiness of his life in general, and as 
she was 60 conversant with his past story, ske 
accepted that as the real translation of his 


cs 

“ If you will accept me—knowing all,” he 
said, his voice quiet and almost cold. ‘“ Know- 
ing that the warmth, the vigour of my heart 
is dead for ever. Knowing that I can offer 
you no deep sentiment, that I make no pro- 
testation of affection, but that I assure you on 
my honour to endeavour by every means in 
my power to render your life good and plea- 
sant. If you are prepared to face the future 
— me on this understanding, Blanche— 

er——’ 

She interrapted him almost hurriedly. 

** Please say no more,” she said, smiling 
faintly, and looking wonderfally handsome, 
deepite the chiliiness of her pale blue eyes. 
** Please say no more, I understand you most 
thoroughly, and I will be your wife whenever 
you wish.,'’ 

He stood motionless for a moment, then 


' bent over her hand and kiaeed ist, and a few 





minutes later he had left the softly-lit con- 
servatory, and was striding through the 
summer twilight, walking how or where he 
knew not, conscious only of the barning, 
passionate fact tbat by his own hand he had 
sealed the future, and that now more than ever 
was Alwynne dead and lost to him ! 


(To be continued.) 


-— 











Asparacus dates back fo ancient Greece 
where the wild sea plant was probably 
gathered for food. The idea of luring this 
plant away from ite native sea marehes to 
grow in our garden by supplying the beds with 
@ enfficient amount of salt is a trick of modern 
times. 


Accornpixe to an eminent authority—The 
most prevalent surnames in Scotland are : 
Smith, the name of one person in every sixty- 
nine; Macdonald, one in  seventy-eight; 
Brown, one in eighty-nine ; Robertson, one in 
ninety-two; Campbell, one in ninety-two; 
Thomson, one in ninety-five; and Stewart, 
one in ninety-eight. ‘‘One person in every 
twelve in Scotland,” says Mr. Seton, ‘will 
answer to one or other of those seven names.” 


Tue average weight of a Scotochman’s brain 
is 60 ounces, an Englishman's 49, a French- 
man’s a little over 45. The weight of Daich, 
Frisian, Italian, and Lapp brains comes near 
that of the Englishman, while the German 
brain is, in many instances, heavier. The 
Polish brain ie 47 ounces. Among Hindoos 
and other races in India it is from 41 to 44 
ounces, but Mussulmans ai more, and 
the Khonds, one of the aboriginal races of 
India, much less—not quite 38 cunoces, 
Travelling towards China, the brain weight of 
the tribes there settled increases. In Africa 
the average weight is from 43 to 48 ounces; 
in America that of the aboriginal race averaged 
47 ounces; in Australia fom 41 to 42 ounces, 
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[‘‘ LORD HILTON," SAID THE 


NOVELETTE.) 
MY LADY GRACE, 
heme 
CHAPTER I. 


Tuere were three sisters, and she was the 
prettiest of them all. A slight figure with 
what people called a charming face, No one 
quite knew in what the charm consisted for 
Grace’s features were far from regular, and 
would never have stood criticism; but then 
her eyes were the exact colour of rich, purple 
pansies. Her complexion was fresh and rosy 
as became an English girl in perfect health, 
and rhe had quantities of silky hair, jast the 
colour of a newly-shelled chestnut. ‘' My nut 
brown maid,” ber mother had loved to call 
Grace, and the i name just suited her, 

But gentle s, Cameron had long been 
called away, and her husband, a hot-tempered, 
iraccible sea captain, was the sole guardian of 
the three girls, He was fond of them in his 
own way, but he never seemed to see how 
dull it was for them to live on the outskirts 
of a little country town, where, though rent 
was low and living cheap, they had much ado 
to make both ends meet on his pension, and a 
small—very small inoome which came to them 
from their mother. 

Ida, the eldest, was twenty-three, and a 
very hard life she found it to keep up the 
position of gentlefolks, to provide her father 
with the comforts his age and selfishness 
demanded, and yet give her sisters a faint 
glimpse of the pleasures supposed to belong to 
youth, 

Poor Ida! It often required the utmost 
tugging at the two separate ‘‘ends” of 
income and expenditure to make them meet, 
and she had beside to reconcile the younger 
girls to their father’s crochets, which they 
often declared took from them many harm. 











LAWYER KINDLY, ‘‘ YOU ABE INDEED AND IN TRUTH MASTER OF THE CA&TLE! "’] 


less little pleasures they might otherwise have 
enjoyed. 

“It's no use, Ida,” Grace remarked one 
evening, when the three sisters were pitting in 
the firelight, it being extravagant to have the 
gas 60 early, except in the Captain's study. 
“I's no use talking, the Chief is the moat 
unreasonable father that ever existed, and if 
you would only confess it, and have a nice 
comfortable grumble with Marjory and me, 
we should all be so much happier!” 

The “ Chief” was the girls familiar name 
for their father. Miss Cameron sighed, and 
Marjory put in disconsolately. 

“If only we had never bad a great grand- 
father, we skould erjoy life ever so much 
more. When one has to live in a semi- 
detached house with one maid of all work, 
what is the use of remembering one’s an- 
ceators 2?" 

The said ancestors were the pride of the 
Captain's life, True, he was so far removed 
from the family honours that he had never 
even seen Hilton Castle, the head-quarters of 


; his race. and hia relationship to the present 


Earl of Hilton was so remote that that young 
nobleman ignored his existence ; but then the 
— fact remained, his grandfather had 

en the second son of the fourth Lord 
Hilton, and but for the unlucky delay of five 
minutes in coming into the world, might have 
been born Viscount Cameron, 

Unfortunately for the younger branch the 
Hilton property was strictly entailed, and the 
disparity between the circumstances of the 
twins was wide indeed. The Viscount married 
an heiress, and had a large family, who mostly 
died young. Their great grandson, a young 
man of thirty, now reigned at the Castle, as 
the eighth Earl of Hilton, and possessed a 
brother and a — son. The poorer branch 
of the family had not inoreased s0 rapidly, 
the younger twin left bat one son, Captain 


| Cameron’s father, and he in his tarn was 





represented only by the tenant of Woodbine 
Villa and his three daughters, 

Many people would have thought that as 
more than a hundred years had passed since 
the birth of tke twins, the descendant of the 
younger one might have grown reconciled to 
his fate, but such was not the case. Captain 
Cameron brooded over the prosperity which 
had go nearly been his grandfather's. He wag 
s0 proud that there was hardly anyone in 
Oakhampstead he would condescend to asso- 
ciate with, and, in spite of his poverty, he 
gave himeelf such airs that he was by a long 
way the most unpopular person in the little 
country town. 

It was hard on the girls. They were 
shabbier and poorer than most of the young 
ladies in the place, yet they were allowed to 
vieit nowhere, except the very most distin- 
guished families, 

Oak Hempstead boasted two lawyers, three 
doctors, and as many clergymen, besides a real 
live Baronet, a General, and a Squire. The 
Misses Cameron were suffered to “know” their 
Vicar and his family, to bow to their medical 
man and his wife; but the only three houres 
their father would have permitted them to be 
intimate were, the Baronet’s, the General’s, 
and the Squire's. Lady Monkton was almost 
invariably away from home, the Squire was 
turned seventy, his wife older and childlece, 
while the General was by no means rich, and 
his cautious wife did not care to make three 
attractive girla free of her house, when she 
had six plain daughters all waiting for a 
wedding. ring. 

Thus the poor Misses Oameron had a very 
dull time of it. The Times and a rubber of 
whist, constituted their father’s chief plea- 
sures. He never seemed to realise his girls 
could want anything more, and so they went 
on until Grace, the second of the three 
sisters, had reached twenty. one. 

Poor Ida was used to the revolt of the 
juniors. Perhaps, in her secret heart, che 
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sympathised with it, but she was devoted to 
her father. 

She had studied him in all things since her 
mother's death, And though, poor thing, she 
yasas weary of the name of Hilton Oastle as 
her sisters coald be, she listened with un- 
varying patience to her father's descriptions 
{tonnded entirely on hearsay, since he had 
never been there) of the place and his firm 
conviction that young Lady Hilton would 
certainly some day ask her husband's consins 
On ® Visit, 

The servant brought in a leiter and handed 
itto Ida. Sach an event waa rare bio 
the family. Bille formed the araple of Mies 
Cameron's correepondenece, and these came by 
haud. Twice a year, since ashe came of age, 
she had received a cheque for the interest of 
her !ittle portion. 

Laoy Cameson had possceeed two thousand 
poonds. Her father, a ip nn my 
genileman, tied it ug, aa he sately. 
Koowing the erratio genias of bis son-in-law, 
he decreed that it was to bs teft in the pro- 
vincial bank, of which be had been a large 
sharebolder, and the interest paid half- 
to hie daughter, and to her children after her 
as soon as they came of age, Captain Cameron 
beiog at liberty to draw the share of each 
duriog her minority, 

There 
paré of Grace that her birthday came jast 
so monthe after the summer dividends, and 
30 she would have to wait till January before 
she reosived a cheque of her very own. 

Tos bank had prospered sincs old Mr. 
228 time, and the shares had risen in 
Roaghly speaking, each of the Misses 
Oameron had a little over six hundred 
ponnda in it, yes their yeariy dividends were 
sixty pounds, 

‘Wao is your letter from, Ida?” cried 





yvatae, 


Grace, impatiently. ‘‘Asit is my birthday, 
i think the postman might have favoured 
me!’ 

There's another jast like is for the 
msster,’’ volunteered the little servant, as she 


drow the curtaing and lighted the gas. “I’ve 
taken it up to him.” 

It was Captain Cameron's custem to apend 
much of hie time in ® little room oalled the 
gsudy. 
etudied there, or indeed did anything of a 
very serions nature; bat his absence was a 


decided relief to hia daughsers, for though « | 


kind-hearted man, he was so fidgetty and 


quick-tempered thas they fele in a continual 
state of repression in hia presence. 


Open it, Ida?” pleaded Marjory, a bright. 
eyed giel of eighteen, who, if a rebel in speech | 


sasionally, was yet devoted to her eldest 
aister, “we are longing to know what is 
in ae” 

At that moment there sonnded an arfal 


noise over head. The gitis jamped up in | 


The study was juss above the draw- 
ing-room. Could the Chief be throwing the 
chairs and tables at each other by way of 
mild diversion? Is reatty sonnded like it. 

Ida bad started to ran up and ingaire, bu} 
Grace held her bacs, 

‘ Depend upon it it is something in tha 
lctter,” she said gently. 
taken ome exeotly like it to pepa. Read what 
it is about before you go upstairs, Ida? Isis 
euch better for you to ba prepared, then if 
the Chief exaggerates things, you won't be £0 
frightened." 

ls was sound common-rense, hot poor Mica 
Cameron felt, when she had read the letter, 
that is was weil-pigh impossible for the Ovief 
to exaggerate the evil which had befallen 
them. She trembled so that Grease quietly 
looked over her shoulder, and told Marjory 
she bad news, without waiting for Ida's leave. 

It was bad epoagh in ali conseionsness. 
The great Weeton Bank, which had been 
established fer over a ceatury. and bad been 
sought as safe as the Bank of Hecland itself, 
had stepped papment. Ove of tho direojora 
bad absconded, the masugsr had goee too 
with all the money he cauia lay hw hangs 


&iSF Oo. 


a or anything else about 
him. He had been a brave sailor in hie earlier 





been desided mourning on the | 


: A Cameron must not incur debts he cannot 
| pay. 


No one could ever make out that he | 


upon. There would not be five shillings in ' 
the pound for the depositors. Aa for the share. | 
holders, they would probably be called on to 
give up all they had to make good the de. 
fioency. 

** Well,” said Grace, cheerfally, ‘‘I never 
thought it a blessing to be poor before, but [ 
am glad now. We, none of us, bave a abilling 
except what was in the bank, so we can’t be 
robbed any more!” 

They were interrupted. The door was 
flang open, and the Captain entered. A tall, 
gaunt, old man, with long, white hair, and 
strongly-marked features, His enemies de. 
olared Captain Cameron's face was the best 

of him, It was eo much grander than 


days, and hia friends often said he was not 
unlike an old ses lion. 

He was not mach over sixty, bat looked 
op eeventy through his long, white hair 

still carried himself crest, and there was 
Something grand about his face and bearing. 

The fires fury of his rage had spent itseit 
when he reached the drawing.room. He 
quietly extinguished the exoept one 
barner, which he turaed so low as to throw | 
the room half in shadow. He then took two! 
lamps of ooal off the fire, threw himself into 
the easy chait, and exclaimed, theatrically, — 

“ Children, you ara rained |” 

Tasre might have bsen a tinge of gelfishness 
in the uze of this pronown. Paerhaps he did 
nos aay ‘‘'we" because he wished to remind 
his gizls the loss did not affset him sliy. | 
Hie pension remained entail. It was their | 
little contribution to the family income 
which had perished a4 ons blow. 

‘We know all about it, papa,” said Ida, 
gently. ‘The lawyer wrote to me too.” 

“Ah! You will have to retrench your 
luxuries now,” ssid the Captain, gravely. 


.|she does nos waste a penny. 





We may starve, my children, bat wa 
witl be honest!” i 
It rather spoilt the effects of this virtuous 


| speech that the girle knew theiz father never | 
| denied himgelf anything he fancied, and fda’s | 
| housskeeping biiia were often swolien to andae | 
proportions ey private luxuries ordered by the | 


Captain, 


Marjory began to ory. She wae only 


eightean, and very little pleasure had come to | 
The very prospects of farther | 


her young life. 


the poverty-stricken firs. ‘' with the economies 
you have so successfally inaugurated, papa. 
Taaretore, I consider it the duty of one of us 
to work, and being the only one who can be 
spared from home, the duty devolves on me.” 

There was an awful silence, Tne old sea. 
lion glared at Ida. 

‘Ig this your doing, Miss Oameron?"’ 

‘You kaow, papa, it is not,”’ she answered, 
simply. ‘1 shoald never have thought of 
such a thing; but sings Grace has unselfishly 
proposed ii, I will confess that I could nod 
keep house with nearly two hundred pounda 
lesa than I bave had till now.” 

“Pooh!” said the Captain, airily. “ It’s 
merely a matter of good management. It 
you bought a cookery book and took to ohrifty 


‘Pana!’ bares feom Grace, indignantly. 
“For more than a year Ida has dene the 
greater part of the ogoking and as to thrift, 
Her manage- 
ment is a marvel to me.” 

“I daresay,” said the Captain, coldly. 
« You are not troubled with economical tastes 

ly, Grase.”’ 

“Phan is it settled? May I try and get 
something to do?” 

“Nol” thundered the Chief, angrily “ you 
maay not! Na daughter of the house of 
Hilson ever has worked for her bread yet, and 
I don't chooss my children to s9% the casiom 
Tda will begin wha’ retrenchments she thinks 
fit, and we will ail stady esonomy. Bat, as 
for leaving may roof, I positively forbid it; 
and the firas of you shat qaits Woodbine Cot- 
tage without my permission, shall never 
revara to it.” 

Ié was a terrible threat, and for the moment 
silenced even Grace. The thres sisters had 
e0 few outside interests, so few frienda, that 
they clung ali the closer to each other, and 
the bare ides of being oat off from Ida and 
Marjory, of being, a7 it wera, an exile from 


|home, an outcast from her family, silenced 


the adventurous Grace for a littie while. 

Bat alas! a month's experience showed her 
that this was @ case when disobsdience waa 
no} merely lawfal, bat desirable. 

For a week the Chief practised economy, 
not only industriously, bat painfally. He 
never entered the drawing-room withou’ 
diminishing the siza of the tire. He issned 
an edict thst more than one gas burner was 
never to be lighted, ha absiiahed suppers, and 


nan wo - 


. 


, Soraping ang pinching reduced her to tears. | 


| suggestion, j 


_ keep ms at home.” 


‘Jane said she bad | 


redactions in the family expenees, and extrs denied himeelt even hia favourite cigars. 
Bat alas! these reforms (vhict made him 
Ida stroked the child's bright head with | nubearably irritable) were to2 startling: to 
almost @ mother's tenderness. jlast In & wesk he discovered ha waa too 
The Captain osiied her an idiot—hia | delicate to do withont a late evening meal, 
favourite term when out of temper; andit! and that smoking was iodispansabdle for his 
was left to Grace to make the caim, practical | health. 
- | He launched out more lavishly from hia 
“ Working is batter than worrying any day. | short period of abstinenca, and shings (excapt 
It would be a good thing for one of us to earn! thogs, which concerned tha gitla only) 8003 
her own living. Ida can’t ba spared, Marjory | slipped back to their old footing, and Ida, 
is not old enough, bas there is n@thing to |) though grieved, could not uasée a word of 
remonstrance. When Grace whispered tober 
The Captain etared at Grace. He putup) one night that her mind was made up, and 
his eyeginss (even at sixty he seorned spec-|she had sent an advertisamens to the Church 


: tactes) and regarded her at though she had | Times for a situation. 


beer » natural curiosity. 
‘« Perhaps you have forgotten you poziesa a | 
father, Mice Grase 2” 
“That would be impossible! * returmed the| Tda-sighed. 
gitl, miscbieveusly. ‘Yon are much too! ‘16 will be a torrtble blow to his pride, but 
greata person ta he overlooked or forgotten, | I think you are right, dear!" 
psps. Batit my father can’t affordto keep; ‘And I am sure of it. You have looked 
me, itis my duty to support myself.” | worried to death lately, Ida. I have made 
‘I never thought to hear my ohildren rs-/ one sacrifice to the feeliags of my ancestors 
proach me with my poverty!’ said the! (or rather papa’s, for I suppose all the dead 
Osptain, bitterly. “Is i my fanlé that my / and gone folks are past fealiog now), though 
unfortunate grandfather entared the world/it cost me 2 shilling more. The anewera are 
fivexnioutes behind his brother?" to be sent to the office of the paper, aud for- 
“T thick we should get on a great. dsel/ warded on to me" 
better if we didn’t think so mnch of onr! “ That was thonghtfal, Grace.” 
ancestors,” said Grace, fraukly. “We have} ‘And Iam qrite ready ta yield another 
lost very nestly two hundred a year. We) point to papa. I don't believe he minds my 
had considerable difficolsy in getting along asj«vorking. I think hie objection is that % 
it was; with suck a large mart of our income | Camaron should toil for money, eo it it will 
gone we cannot get on atall, Even,” with aj please him I oan drop my last name and take 
scorafal glance at the ons dim gas barner and | a situation as Grace Trevor.” 


Papa will be farious T koow,” confessed 
the adventurous damsel; ‘but realty is was 
"i only thing to do.” 
| 
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‘+I don't like deception, Grace !*’ 

«Neither do I; but the Crief is so irritable 
{ would rather do anything aimoet to concili- 
ate him. Won see, Idw, 1 shall be out of it, 
but you aud Meejory wil! have to listen to his 
complaints for many @ weary day.” 

“Then you feel sure of getting something, 
Grace?” 

" Positive! Yon ses, Ida, there are three 
points im my favour. I don’t mind where I 
no, aud amt eqouily willing to shiver in Russia 
or be frizziéd in Africa if no one in England 
reqnires me; Then having been solemniy 
banished from: Woodbine Vitis I shailn’t need 
holidays, an@ aa I have been used all my lifs 
to Gress on & Very eoanty sum, I shall not ba 
-shorbitant in pry ideas of ealary.” 

‘Rnd references, Grace—have you thought 
af thoes?” 

‘* Never having been out before (I believe 
that is the correct phrase, Ida) no one oan 

peak of my capabilities from experience, and 
ao Only a kind of guarantee of my respecta- 
bility is needfal. IT wens up to the Vicarage 
last night, and Mre. Mostyn promised hor 
husband would gladly certify thai.” 

Ida sighed, 

‘* What did sha say?” 

“She wished I would come to them, but 
eapposed the Chief wonld never consent. 1 
cems che is seeking a governess, and offers 
thirty pounds a-year. It wonld have been 
ielightfal to be with eomeone I knew and to 
see you every week. Bus fancy the Chief's 
rage. I believe be would bave been capable 

writing to the Bishop and acousing Mr. 
Mostyn of encouraging me in rebellion. Ihad 
10 refage, bua it seemed hard, Ide. Another 
sacrifice to my much desested ancestors !"’ 

‘' Shall you tell papa?”’. 

‘* That Iam going?—yes. I should noi like 
to stars out of the honse like s thief and leave 
jon to bear the brunt of my misdeeds. I 
shall say good-bye to him —if he will Iles me,” 

“T meant shonld you tell him aboui the 
advertisement?" 

“No; be would triuwgh so maliciously if 
no answers came ; bogides, if amy did arrive 
papa would probably insist on seeing them, 
and then he woald write;and inquire inte the 
pedigree of anyone I thoughi likely to employ 
me. Isbell tell him nos a word till every- 
thing is settled. Heigho! ik seems a little 
bard, Ida. Isis pot pleacant having to work 
fer one’s bread, bué to he regarded as a orim- 
inal for doing so is downright injustice!” 

Not @ word was said to Marjory, “The 
little one,” as ths siaters still fondly oalied 
her, was too young they agreed to keep the 
secret; besides, Marjory was her father’s 
favourite, and perhaps Ida felt i¢ was disloyal 
to les her know anything that was to be kept 
from the Captain. 

Ts was early Ootober, not a goad dime one 
would have thoughts for such stiempia ag 
Grace's. By that month moas people have 
either sent their ouildren to sohool or engaged 
& govermess for the GCheistmas term, bat for- 
tune favoured the secoad Miss Cameron. She 
received not one reply bus four. 

_Sow she and Ida gloated over them. The 
gitls who bad lately lost a fortune, small 
truely, but esaugh to keep them from want, 
builed this first ovance of earning moncy 
gratefally, and read and dizseussaed the letters 


88 though the chsractera-of the writers could | 


eve been gleaned {som the few fermal lines. 

_ Dhe sister's cifforent dispositions showed in 
their veiwa of the present subject. Ida, who 
kad, perhaps, unconsciously imbibed het 
father’a prejadicas of race, rather favoured 
she claime of a young widew, the Honourable 
Mra, F}—, who desired to obtain a governera 
for ber five childyen, bud who, being possessed 
of very limited means could onig offer a 
rfined ome and twelve pounds a-year, 

Grace shook her head, 

* I am tized of refined poverty, please, Ida, 
esd I bave heard coongh of pape'a ancestors 
sO8 fe want to be bored with the praizes of 
anyone eleva !”’ 





| sister, a3 they sat together ia the sautamn | 


“ And this clergyman,” suggested Ida, *' his | 


letter gourds nics!” 
‘ Bot his meane sate limited,” retorted 


two!” 
They were of a different typs, 


required & companion. governess for her step- 
daaghter, a girl of twelve, while the fourth 
correspondent sought a geverness-houke- 
keeper as she was in delicate health. 

Both these ladies were favoured with a 
letter from ‘‘ Grace Trevor,’ and in reply sent 
further particaolars of their demands, and 
finally the young lady, with the frankest 
covetousness closed with the offer of Mra. 
Charteris, beceuse as she told Ida, “ fifty 
pounds a year was just double twenty-five, 
and Londoa wonld be such a delightfal place 
to live in,” 

Ida smiled, She liked Mrs. Charteris ihe 
least of Grace's correspondents, but it was not 


loorresponden?, aa the family were going 
| abroad almost immediately, and moving con. 
2 | tinually from place to place it would be diffi. 
Grace, “No, is mus’ be one of the other cult to write letters or indeed to give an 
| addrezs which would find her. 
A lady, the! 
wife of a London merchant, wrote that she | 
|morths told, they had heard nothing of 


Ida answered by return of post. That was 
in February, and from then to now, seven 


Grace, They could not even write to her and 
send their good wishes for her birthday, 
Marjory had jist said, tearfully, i¢ conid not 
be much worse if Grace were dead, and even 
Ida felt cruelly hurt at her sister's negiect. 

Agsin and again they had talked of Grace, 
and tried to device some means of finding her, 
but they were forced to confess is was well 
nigh impossible, and that they could do 
nothing bus wait until she wrote again. 

They did noi even know the name of the 





family tc whom she kad gone on leaving Mrs. 
Charteris, and kind Mrs. Mostyn, who was 
| their ready symathiser, told them thet the 


for her to say 60 and disvourage her sister, | address from which she dated the letter 
Mr. Mostyn's reference wai deemed patisfac-!announcing her foreign tour, was oa large 
tory, and on the last day of Ostober the) boarding house or private hotel, where no one 
second Miss Cameron was to leave Oak-jever stayed beyoud a few days, and where 


hempstead, 


The box was pseked aud labelled, when she | 


went into the study to break the newe of her 
Geparture to ber father. 

‘+7 will never forgive you,’ thundered the 
oid ess lion. ‘You shall never enter this 
houce sgain, if you baeely desert ua new!” 

‘* Papa,” she pleaded. “ I am notgoing for 
my own pleasure, Ide is afraid of wounding 
you, an@ won'é speak plainly, but the truth is 
if I stayed there would not be enough for ua 
to eat. You don’s know how she pinches and 
sorapes, her poor face icoks qnite thin and 
worn,” 

If the Captain was softened, he took care 
not to show it, 

“You were siwvaye the rebel of the family, 
Grace,” he said, crossly, “and I am very 
angry with you!” 

“Bat you will les the girle write to me— 
and, someday, when you see it was for the bess 
I isis you—you will ish me come home on a 
visit?” 

‘You skall never enter Woodbine Villa 
again!” returned the Cifef. “You are 
leaving is to plesas yourself, and you shail! 
Btay away to please me. I never interfere 
with my obildren's correspondence, and if 
they like to write to you they can. [ believe 
even nursemaids somctimes have a haif- 
holiday, and if Ida cares to mee’ you any- 
where then she may, bat I won't have you 
here, I consider thas you axe a disgrace to the 
famity {| 

** Piease say goodbye!" pleaded Grace, a 
little shaken by hie aager. 

** Good-bye,’ he returnad, ooldly. I dare. 
gay you will take oare of yourself. You show 
exceeding prudence in deserting our fallen 
fortunes, Rats always leave s sinking ship. 
Bull, I shouldn't haye thought theirs a very 
noble example to follow, but you know your 
own business bass.” 

Five minutes later Grace Grove off in the 
station fly, and her father’s threst was fui- 
filled. She sever sgsm crossed the threshold 
of Woodbine Villa! é 





CHAPTER II, 
Ir wes @ year, Gay for day, since the 
September evening when the girls at Wood- 
bine Villa learned ‘sbeiz logs of foréune. 


Grace's birthday bad come round again, and | 


Ida and Marjory were talking of their absent 


firelizat, 

Very scanty was their news of her. She 
bad only been threa months with Mrs, 
Charteria when her delicate little pupil died. 
ihe had obsained sposther situation imme. 
Giatcly, indesd, she had gone straight to it on 


' leaving Kensington, and she had written once 


from her new bome to tel! Ida she “ was 20 
bayppy,” bat in that same letter she warned 


hor sister she might become a very bad: 


is would be uselees to apply. 
| “Ts is probable the manager never even 
j heard Grace's name!'’ said the Vicar's wife, 
Badly. ‘'Most fikely the party would ba 
‘entered ss Mra. So-and-So and family. Sue 
inot ksewing her employer's name is the 
j Wort part,” 
; “And I can't write to Mrs, Ohsrteris, 
because #3 she believed Grace, to be Miaa 
Trevor, ehs wonkd never understand my 
| anxiety,” 
| “My dear, I did not mean to tell you, but 
we have tried that! When Frank was last in 
London, he calied at Mrs. Charteris’, She 
waa abrond, and her house let furnished. Of 
jcourse the people there knew noshing of 
;Grace. Ms, Charteris was expected back 
|nexté roonsh, aud I think if you hear nothing 
| before then, I would go up myeelt if I were 
;you, Your resemblance to Grave is quite 
| Sitiking enough to prove the relationship.” 
| So the sietera had this hope in view. Oak- 
|heropstead wae little over an hour from 
| Eustov, and Ida conld manage the expedition 
| by leaving bome et one o'clock. She would 
jnot tell her father of the projeot. The oid 
(868 lion had never mentioned Grace's name 
‘since she went away; bus while she wrote 
regularly, His hed always told him the sub- 
stance of her lettere. Hs never made any 
| comment, bot hia daoghters believed he had 
| been inverested in hearing of his absant child, 
and that be noticed their long silence about 
| her, and, but for pri?e, would have icquired 
| tha rexsox, 

The year bad not been without its changes 
ito the little family at Woodbine Villa. 
|Retrenchments had been carried ont, but 
| Captain Camercn’s comfort and conventence 
| had been considered before aught elss, and if 
Ida and Marjory had to study economy in its 
most rigid sense they never murmured, and a 
strange new happiness had come to the patiens 
eldest pister, and thongh at present if was 
@ secret from the world at large, it waa safii- 
cient to make the world seem very bright to 
her. 

Ina word, Iisa Cameron who never went 
into society or paid visits, Ida Cameron whom 
one would hava thought sa secluded from all 
possible lovera a8 a cloistered nun, was 
actually engaged to be married. 

It was note beilliant prospects for her, since 
the” was only a curate with a handred and 
fitty pounda a-yesr. 

Mr. Drake came to Oakhompstead ia Jana- 
jary, aud bis father having been af school 
with Captain Cameron, the young clergyman 
was reocived by the old sea lion simost a8 & 
friend. 

Gorden Drake was a good man and true, bat 
his chic? recommendation ‘o Ida's father was 
that he was grandson to » Baronet, 

The onrate was edmitted specdily to 
intimacy at Woodbine Villa, with the resalu 
thai he fell in love with ita young roistre.s. 
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‘* You must be an idiot!” said Ida’s father, 
frankly. ‘My girl bas not a penny, and 
never will have as faras I oan see. You say 
yourself that you have no private means. 
How do you propose to live?" 

Gordon Drake said simply that he hoped 
not always to be a curate. He was saving 
money towards furnishing a house, He was 
not asking the Captain to give him Ida now. 
All he pleaded for was a promise that when his 
income increased he might speak again. 

‘*T can safely promice that,” said the Cap- 
tain, coldly, ‘' for by the time it has increased 
I shall probably be under the so3. You will 
be a curate till you are fifty turned, when I 
don’t expect to be alive. If you and Ida like 
to go on with the folly I have no objection, 
but I won't have my girl made a mark for 
goseip. Until you are ready to marry her in 
three months I won’t have a word said about 
the engagement,” 

Gordon Drake accepted the conditions. 
Marjory, of course, was in the secret. Mr. 
and Mrs, Mostyn more than suspected it, and 
being kindly folks would often invite the young 

ple to meet at the Vicarage, for the rest 

r. Drake came regularly once & week to play 
& rabber at whist with the Oaptsin and his 
daughters, to :hat one evening Ida used to 
look forward through the remaining six. 

She had no secrets from Gordon, he had 
heard all about Grace and the mystery of her 
silence. 

The young clergyman sympathiced with bia 
betrothed, and was carefal not to whisper the 
fear which ttruck him directly he heard the 
story—that the missing girl was dead ! 

The postman came just at the same hour as 
on that September evening a year sgo, bat he 
brovght only a newspaper for the Captain. 
The old gentleman had a friend in India who 
was fond of sending such tributes of his 
regard. 

Ida decided her father would be amused till 
supper: time, but in less than ten minutes he 
was downstairs and in the drawing-room. 

‘Girls, you must go into mourning at 
once !"’ 

“ Papa, what has happened?” asked Mar- 
jory, trembling. ‘Surely you have no bad 
news of darling Grace?" 

The Captain passed over the latter part of 
question. 

“ Oar cousin, Geoffrey Cameron, is dead! 
Is was most considerato of Dr. Thorn to send 
me this paper, which contains a fall account 
of the faneral. Poor Geoffrey ! he was a brave 
soldier, and seems to have been very popular 
in Bombay.” 

He had never set eyes on the young cfficer 
in his life. The Honourable Ge: ffrey had 
probably ignored his very existence, but that 
was @ trifle to the Captain. 

“‘ Mourning for a third cousin, papa?” said 
Ida, gently. ‘I don’t think it oan be neces- 
sary, and really we can’t afford is.”’ 

‘I shall expect to see you in black by Sun- 
day,” retarned her father. ‘“ We will live on 
bread and water if need be to make up. I 
think I shall go and cali on Gordon Drake, and 
tell him the news!" 

The curate was quite aware of Captain 
Cameron's veneration for his grand relations, 
and co would probably not be surprised at his 
excitement. 

The old gentleman went ont, and Ida sat 
down with a paper and pencil to calculate the 
lowest price at which her father’s caprice could 
be gratified. 

" T hate the idea of it,’ said Marjory, wil- 
fully, ‘‘ going into mourning for a stranger 
seems such utter mookery !|"’ 

‘* Bat it ia to please , apa,” 

‘* Yes,’’ Madge hesitated, ‘ only sometimes, 
Ida, I feel as though we ought to be wearing 
mourning in good earnest | ”’ 

Ida shuddered, 

For Grace?” 

Marjory nodded. 

“I can't help it, dear. Sometimes I think 
she must be dead. Nothing else would really 
explain her silence! '' 








A thundering knock at the door. For one 
instant Miss Cameron turned deadly white, 
visitors at that hour were unusual, her lover 
it could not be, and no one else called 
uninvited so late, 

“It's only papa,’ said Marjory quickly. 
** Ida, don’t look so frightened.” 

Bat it was not Captain Cameron. The little 
maid ushered a strange gentleman into the 
room, announcing, ‘Mr. Wilmot, if you 
please, Miss !"’ and left the girls alone with the 
visitor. 

“Oan I see your father?” he asked Ida, 
courteously. ‘I have very important news 
for Captain Cameron!” 

‘*T expect him in in a few minutes. Please 
sit down,” said Ida, who still trembled in 
every limb; but Marjory was not so cere. 
monious, and at once resolved to end their 
suspense, 

* Have you come from my sister, Grace?” 
she asked, eagerly. ‘' Oh, if you have news 
of her, don’t wait sill papa comes in, but tell 
us now |" 

The stranger, a middle-aged man, with 
# kind, thoughifal face, looked touched by her 
anxiety, 

‘* My dear young lady, I would gladly tell 
you any news I had of your sister; bné I 
know nothing of her! Until you spoke I 
believed the Csptain’s daughters all lived at 
home with him.” 

* Grace left us nearly a year ago,” confided 
Ma: jory. ‘' We were so poor, and she wanted to 
be independent. It is seven months now since 
we had a line from her. We do not know 
where she is, and sometimes we fear ske must 


be dead. When you came in so unexpectedly, | 
and said you wanted to see papa on important | 


business, [da and I thought you must have 
brought news of Grace.’’ 

Miss Cameron bowed her head, and Mr. 
Wilmot understood what bitter anxiety these 
two girls were suffering about the fate of their 
absent sister. 

“I wish I had brought the news you want 


so badly,” he said, kindly, “‘ but I hope you! 


will forgive the disappointment I have acoi- 
dently caused you, The fact is, I have come 
from Hilton Castle on business.’ 

* Papa bas jast had an Indian paper telling 
him of Captain Geoffrey Cameron’s death, I 
suppose it was & dreadful blow to his brother. 
We have never met the family from Hilton 
Castle, but a friend told me once the Ea:l 
and his brother were very much attached to 
each other.” 

‘ They were indeed. I never saw two more 
devoted brothers! "’ 

The master of Woodbine Villa returned at 
that moment, and came into the drawing- 
room to greet hie vieitor. 

‘* Any friend of my cousin, Lord Hilton, is 
welcome here,” he oried, hospitably. “I 
hope, sir, you will stay to supper or spend 
the night if you are not obliged to return to 
London.” 

‘A thousand thanks, but I have already 
engaged a bed at the Rose and Crown. Is it 
possible you do not guess my business here, 
Captain Cameron?" 

be old sea lion shock his head. 

‘-My cousin may have remembered that 
blood is thicker than water, and sent to invite 
me to bring the girls on a visit to him, but 
then, I imagine he would have made use of 
the penny post, and not troubled a friend to 
act as his messenger.” 

‘“‘ Burely you are aware of the calamity that 
has taken place at Hilton Castle? ” 

‘T have heard of poor Geoffrey’s death. I 
got the Indian paper to-night, I daresay it 
will be in the Times to-morrow.” 

‘It was in the Times to-day—and something 
else algo.” 

“I shall read it to-morrow,” said the 
G©aptain, contentedly. ‘I always have the 
Times one day oli, the news is just as good, 
and it comes much cheaper.” 

‘My dear sir, I thought the papers would 
have prepared you for my coming or I would 
have written. The Earl of Hilton died at 








daybreak yesterday morning, and you are hig 
heir.at-law.” 

The Captain stared. 

“Don't talk nonsense,” he retorted, 
hoffily, “The young fellow was marricf 
and had a tribe of children.” 

‘He had one sop, a baby boy, who died of 
convulsions last week, at the beginning of his 
father's illness. This calamity and the news 
of his brother's death, recei from India a 
week ago, completely unnerved Lord Hilton, 
He no strength to rally from the effects 
of bis illness. It was only when he knew his 
end was near that he remembered you as his 
heir-at-law. I should at once have com. 
municated with you, but that the Countess 
was expecting a second time to be a mother, 
and as so much depended on the sex of her 
= it seemed better to await the baby’s 

irtb.” 

“It is sure to be & boy,” said Captain 
Cameron, simply, ‘I shall never be a rich 
man!” 

“Is was a boy,” replied Mr. Wilmot, ‘ but 
the infant only survived his birth a few hours, 
Hilton Castle is indeed a house of mourning, 
It is not a week since the little Viscount died, 
and now in a few days the family vault must 
reopen to receive his father, mother, and 
infant brother !"’ 

“All dead!" exclaimed Ida, ‘ta whole 
family swept off in a week, It seems in- 
credible |” 

“It is a fact nevertheless,’ replied Mr. 
Wilmot, ‘ Poor Lady Hilton only survived 
ber husband twenty-four hours. I have been 
lawyer to the Hilton's for more than thirty 
years. My father held the post before me. [ 
know every branch of the family tree, every 
clanse in the entail, and I can assure you, 
sir,” bowing to the old sea lion, ‘‘ that not 
only are you Earl of Hilton, but that being 
the last male descendant of the fourth Earl, 
your great grandfather, on wkose issue the 
estates were entailed, you will be able to feel 
easy as to the future of your children. The 
entail and the title expire with you, and you 
will be able to devise the property to either of 
your daughters, or to divide it among the 
three,” 

The new Lord Hilton looked wildly round 
the room, he was more upset by the tidings 
than his children had ever seen him. If only 
he would have stormed or raged it would have 
seemed more like himself; but to sit there 
with that vague perplexed look on his face 
troubled them. 

“Are you quite sure?” he ssked, Mr. 
Wilmot. “ You see Iam an old man, sixty 
turned, and you ought not to jest on sucha 
subject,” 

‘Lord Hilton,” said the lawyer, kindly, 
‘*I could not jest on such a theme. You are 
in deed and truth master of the Castle, and 
your presence there is much needed for the 
direction of the double faneraJ. Your cousin 
has left no will. He destroyed the one already 
made on hearing of his brother’s death. 
There is a large amount of personal property 
which lapses to you at once, and you will fiod 
the old servants most anxious to continue in 
their posts. If their master had dreamed his 
wife would follow him so soon he would have 
provided for those who had grown grey in his 
service, As itis not one of them have the 
smallest legacy.” 

*T'll take care of that,” said the new Earl, 
simply. ‘1’ve been a poor man all my life, 
Mr. Wilmot ; but no one ever said I was & 
mean one.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

‘I should propose your accompanying me 
to Hilton Oastle to morrow, my lord, if con- 
venient toyoureelf. I think the young ladies 
would prefer not going there until after the 
funeral.” 

‘*T am sure we should |” said Ida, gravely. 

‘It is for your sakes I feel most thankfal !” 
said her father (and poor old fellow he thought 
he spoke the trath). “A man can stand 
hardsbipa, bat it has been painfal to me that 


‘my children should have to bear them, How- 
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ever, a8 the Misses Oameron of Hilton Castle, 
ou will be safe from poverty!" 

“As Lady Ida and Lady Marjory Came- 
ron!’ corrected the lawyer. ‘ You are for- 
getting your new honours, my lord!” 

Ida looked straight into her father’s face, 
and he answered her thought just as though 
ghe had spoken it in words. 

“Yo may go and tell Grace the news to. 
morrow if you like, child, only she must not 
come back to us till we are settled at the 
Castle. I was always a man of my word, Ida, 
and when she disobeyed me I swore she should 
never return to Woodbine Villa.” 

Ida's eyes filled with tears, 

«Ig may be months before I can give her 
your message, father. We have not heard of 
her since February. Wedo not know where 
she ie.” 

“Take courage,” said the lawyer, kindly, 
“believe me, my lady, rank has its advan- 
tages. You will find people far more ready to 
remember having seen your sister when they 
hear she is ‘‘ Lady Grace.” The fact of having 
known her will be rather a triamph to them, 
and yoa will find ready assistant in every 
one you inquire of.” 

Lady Grace! Wao was to tell her of her 
honours? Who break to her that pardon, 
welcome, and a luxurious home awaited her. 

Ida Cameron oried herself to sleep that night 
as she thought of her lost sister, and the cruel 
mystery which hang over her fate. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue nearest estate to Hilton Castle was 
Vernon Grange, the property of Sir Douglas 
Vernon, one of the richest commoners in 
Bianksbire. An old friendship had always 
existed between the Baronet and his neigh- 
bours; and as soon as the new owners of the 
Castle had fairly settled down Sir Douglas 
drove over and paid his respects to them. 

He found Lord Hilton a man after his own 
heart, and the two old gentlemen made com- 
mon cause together in bemoaning the Radical 
tendencies of the present age, and comparing 
the glories of their respective pedigree. 

Happily, both the Camerons and the Ver- 
nons had been lords of the soil since the time 
of the Orusaders, and the Baronet could boast 
that one of his ancestors had refused a peer- 
age, so that he and the new Earl of Hilton 
sould meet on equal terms, and they forth. 
with struck ~ friendship as warm and sin- 
cere, a8 though they had known each other 
from boyhood. ‘There were no ladies at 
the Grange, but Sir Douglas was a great 
favourite with Ida and Marjory Cameron and 
fully returned their regard. 

There was a cloud on the girls’ happiness 
which, even prosperity, could not remove. 
No tidinzs whatever had been gained of Grace, 
even though Ida had been to London, and in 
ber own true character of an Earl's daughter, 
had questioned Mra, Charteris closely about 
Miag Trevor ! 

Toe merchant's wife was delighted to re- 
ceive Lady Ida Oameron in her drawing: 
room, 

Bhe noticed the resemblance to her late 
governess, and jamped to the conclusion Miss 
Trevor must have her sister, though she 
was prudent enough not to mention this to 
her guest. 

‘IT would give you any information I could 
With pleasure, Lady Ida, for I was very fond 
of Miss Trevor; but the trath is I know 
nothing. Neither Mr. Charteris or myself 
— understand why she persisted in leaving 


further need of 
“My little ate 
@nxious to 
npsatee. 
ed to see her pretty face about! " 
“And she refused ? " asked Ida, feeling 
quite bewildered, for she liked Mra. Crarteris, 


ughter died, but I was 





' to my cousin’s memory if a wedding left this 


‘ come and see Ida when you like, but I can’t! 


“TI thought her doy died, and you had no 


and could well believe her house had been 
pleasant home for Grace. 

“She refused ‘for family reasons,’ I 
fancied she was wanted at home. I am cer- 
tain she did not take another situation, for no 
one ever applied for a reference.” 

Ida judged it wiser not to tell of Grace's 
last letter announcing she was going abroad. 
She felt it would prejudice Mrs. Charteris 
againet her. 

** Don’t worry too much, Lady Ida?” said 
the elder woman, kindly, as they shook hands. 
‘Depend upon it it is one of those cases 
where ‘no news is good news.’ Miss Trevor 
must have some strong motive for keeping her 
= secret, and in time she will explain 

And that was all the satisfaction Ida could 
obtain. She drove—esocorted by Mr. Wilmot 
—to the place from which Grace's last letter 
had been dated; bat she found the establish- 
ment had changed hands within the last three 
months, and the present proprietress knew 
nothing of her predecessor's guests, 

“Take courage,” urged Mr. Wilmot. 
‘Indeed, Lady Ida, it is only a question of 
time. The Earl has placed the matter in 
my hands, I shall engage the most skilfal 
detectives in London, and very soon I must 
have news for you. I only hope it may be 
satisfactory.” ° 

Lord Hilton laid one command on his 
daughters before they reached the Casile. 
The mystery of their sister's fate was to be 
& secret from everyone. The friends they 
might make in time must never hear the 
Strange uncertainty which hung over poor 
Grace's fate. When, in due course, the new 
Earl's family were described in the peerage, 
and people awoke to the fact there was a third 
sister, it would be sufficient to say that Lady 
Grace was abroad for the benefit of her health. 

“Papa,” pleaded Marjory, “it is not 
true?” 

*' Yea it is,” said the Earl, doggedly, ‘We 
believe Grace is abroad, and it is probable 
she went to some fashionable health resort. 
Any way, that is how I choose for you to 
answer inquiries, 
skeleton exposed to curious eyes." 

Poor Grace! The prettiest and sweetest of 
the three girls. What a name for her father 
to describe her by—hia “‘ family skeleton!” 

But Ida felt in her heart he was right. O! 
what use to publish their secret grief ?. Gordon 
Drake agreed with her, Lord Hilton’s wish 
must be respected. 

“I fear, my darling,” he said, gently, “ it 
may be truer than you think for. I have felt 
for a long time that ill-health may have 
osused. your sister's silence." 

Mr. Drake had no cause to complain of his 
future father-in-law. Some men transformed 
from a retired captain to a powerful peer, 
might have thought their daughter must look 


Hilton had no meanness in his character. He 
had always liked Gordon; the young fellow 
was—as he expressed it—a gentleman, and as 
to money, why Ida would be rich enough to 
marry whom she pleased. 





bern & most suitable arrangement, 


obligingly died very soon after the lit 


Drake to the living, which was worth eight 
hundred ‘a-year. 

“You must not think of being married 
before the summer,” he said to the young 
clergyman. ‘‘It would seem to me a alight 


house so soon after his funeral. You can 
part with her till Jane.” H 

Sir Douglas Vernon was the only person 
who did not quite approve of the intended 
match between Lady Ida and the new Vicar, 


Miss Trevor as my own and the Baronet aired his grievances with 
We were really fond of her,and charming frankness to the bride herself. 


I won't have my family ' 


is a great pity you should throw yourself 
away upon Mr. Dake.” 

‘*Bat you see we loved each other when I 
was penniless,” said Ida, frankly. ‘ Besides, 
Sic Dougla:, I am not at all fit to be a great 
lady. Your sn wil! find someone a great 
deal more suitable."’ 

“I wish he'd ba quick about it!" groaned 
Sir Douglas, ‘ He's thirty turned, and for 
nine years I’ve been urging him to marry!"’ 

*' Does he hate young ladies so much? ”’ 

‘‘He seems to. I declare I think some- 
times he does it on purpose to aggravate me. 
If I have found one desirable parti for him, I 
bave half.a-dozen, and he turned up his nose 
at them all!’ 

“Tam very glad I am not likely to maka 
& seventh. It must have been very hard on 
the young Iadies I think, Sir Douglas!” 

“Ken's the handsomest fellow in the 
county,"’ grumbled his father; ‘‘ but he’s an 
awfal anxiety to me!" 

‘Why ?" asked Marjory, saucily. ‘ Does 
he go in for horse-racing or gambling?” 

‘“‘He never ran into debt in his life!" 
retorted S:r Dong'ss, ‘‘and he's as steady ag 
time, but he’s a Radical, Fanoy a respectable 
Tory like me having a son who doesn’t believe 
in rank or birth, but thinks men should be 
jadged by their intellect, and that a clever 
ploughman is — to a stupid duke.” 

‘It mast be hard on you,’ sympathised 
Marjory. ‘Is that why Mc. Vernon does 
not live at The Grange? ”’ 

“No,” said Sir Douglas, irritably, ‘‘ he does 
not live with me, becanse he never lives any- 
where, He goes wandering about the world 
like a second Cain." 

Very wrath would the old gentleman have 
been had anyone else applied such a com- 
parison to hia idolised heir. 
_ “And what does he do? 
jory. 

**Do?" repeated Sir Doug'as, who did not 
in the least understand. 

‘Yes. Is he in Parliament?" 

“No. He would sit as a Radioal if he 
entered the House, and that would be an 
insult I could not stand. He inherited five 
hundred a-year from his mother, and he— 
prowls abont. Sometimes he writes for 
magazines. He has lectured in Whitechapel 
and Shoreditch. It's a thousand pities. He 
might be master of the hounds, for he is the 
best rider in the county, but he prefers to be 
& wanderer.” 

‘* Have you seen him lately ?"’ 

‘t He came home six months ago, and stayed 
one night, I told him it was adding insult to 
injury. I think sometimes he'll break my 
heart." 

“And yet you wished me to marry him?” 


persisted Mar- 





higher than in her days of poverty; but Lord | 


Castle, and the Earl at once presented Gordon 


‘Sch 
'‘ gubjects which I never heard of.’’ 


said Lady Ida, smiling. ‘' You can’t have 
much regard for me, Sir Douglas." 

‘‘T assure you I have a great deal, my dear 
young lady, bas I am very anxious about 


(Kenneth. If he is left to his own devices he 
{ will certainly end by marrying the daughter of 
‘gome Radical shoemaker or else a female leo- 


turer. It is the greatest desire of my life to see 


i i him witha respectable wife. The Vernons have 
A le Bogen Me By ‘lived in the cane for centuries, but I'd out 


i i ‘ him off with a shilling and leave my property 
ae oe or aes to found an asylum for idiots if I thought he 


meant to bring home some uneducated work 
girl to rule at the Grange.” 


“I believe work girls are very highly 


educated nowadays,” said Marjory, wickedly. 


have started having pianos.in Board 


“The 
8, and teach besides lots of obtruse 


‘** You are charming as you are, Lady Mar. 


jory! I assure you I am no admirer of 
learned ladies. Bat I think you are only 
nineteen, and twelve years is a great disparity 
between husband and wife,” 


“TI had to run away,” Marjory told the 


Earl later, ‘‘or he would have invited me to 


“I always hoped you would marry Ken-| become his daughter.in-law on the spot, and 
neth,” he said, irritably. “It would bave ordered Kenneth to come home and marry me 


I think it at once. 


I like Sir Douglas very much, papa. 
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Bat ft think he is almost mad@ on the enbjevié 
of hia son,”’ 

“Tae young man ig a great anxiety to 
him,” said Lord Hilton, gravely. * Is aimost 
reconciles me to having no con when I ses the 
trial Kenneth Vernon ig to his father,” 

Bat the housekeeper at the Grange when 
she was showiog the Ladies Cameron the 
pictnre gallery while their ‘Mather lingered 
with Sie Douglas in the library, told a very 
different otory, 

** That's the young master, my lady!” she 
anid to Ida, as they paaced before the portrait 
of the heir. ‘*All the Vernons have keen 
brave men, but I think he's the noflest of 
them all! He might live as home and be the 
most poptlar man in the county, bot be's 
devoted to his profession, and he's always 
travelling about making discoveries. I've 
heard it said that before he's forty Mr. 
Vernon will be the moat famous scientific 
man in England.” 

Tast was it then. Science was the young 
man’s idol, and to it he devoted ali his 
energies, Once siatted on her favourite tepic 
Mrs, Bions launcked forth into praises of her 
young master, and thegirls felt instinctively 
the hardworking heusekeeper understood hie 
character far better than his own inther. 

“No, He doesn’t often come bome,” sha 
concluded, with a sigh. ‘You see, Lady 


Marjory, Sir Douglas basa étreng will, and 
he own’s bear for bis son to thivk diferent | 


from bimself. He can’ understand that any- 
one nota dootor cares to study diseases and 
sanitation, and all such things. He gives 
paréies and dances to weicome Mr, Kenrzeth, 
when the young gentleman ‘id far prefer a 
quiet time with his father, And he brings 
pretty young ladies here with their heads fail 
of fashionable gossip and the last amusement 
in Lendov, and he can’t understand why 
Mr. Kenneth doesn't enjoy talking to them. 
Sir Douglas Jovee his. son dearly, bat he's just 
& puzzle to him.” 

Gordon Drake endorsed Mrs, Binns opinion. 

“I was at college with him. He lefé 
when I bad been np a yesr, for he was 


lg OTH 





| tell the whole trath to my father, I think even 
| he must then leave off making matrimonious 





older, but we were friends. He was meant | 
to be a hardworking, scientific man; bat © 


I don’t think he was ench a Radics! as Bix 


Douglas makes ont. When I knew him he | 


did not -care for politice at all. He was | 
always thinking of scientific discoveries, | 
He had a laboratory of his own when | 
he lefé Oxford, and was always making | 


experimenta, I don't think his father need ba 
afraid of his marrying beneath him. Kenneth 


the least .for fashionable dameels and their | 


amusements, but I can’t fancy his marrying 
anyone nota gentlewoman.”  , 
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Sir Douglas wrote that he was woavy to] both to hie and little Douglas, bas still sho 


death of his son’s repeated oxeuses for refusing | 
his invitation, and that if Kenneth did not} 
immediately on the receipt of his ietter setout | 
for Tae Grange he should at oneo take steps, 
to make a new will, devising hia property to | 
trastees to build an asy!am for the mainten- 
ance of idiots, ' 

Mr. Vernon was ooenpying a very pretty | 
maisonnette in & retired part of Normandy 
when this letter raacbed him. He had brought 
it with half-a-dozsn oshers frora the post. cffice 
in the neighbouring town, where he drave 
almost daily to fetoh his correspondence; but 
baving a presentiment #4 contained disayree- 
able sews he had not opened it till he was safe 
in his own cosy little study, where the pink 
japonica peoped in at the open windew, and 
the dainty brightness of the foraiture, the 
bowl of flowers on the writing-table, and a 
peculiar air of tasteful care on: the whole room 
seemed to augur that Mr. Vernon's domestic 
comforts were well cared for. 

He read Bir Dougias' letter to the bitter end. 
He found that his mdefatigable father bad 
ones again found himeelf a ‘fitting daughter- 
in-law, end that the yourg lady living ia the 
near vicinity of The Grange Kenneth would bs 
abic to see her every day, and arrange matters 
epeedily, 

“I'm sure I wish he wonld marry her him. 
self,” groamed the unfortunate young man. 
‘‘ I suppoge I shall have to go to Exgiand, but 
I won't marry Lady Marjory Cameron ox lady 
anything else. There is nothing fox it but to 


schemes on my behalf since thore exists a just 
impediment to them.” 

** What is the matter, Ken ?”’ 

The “just impediment’ had entered the 
room, and stood leaning over his chair. 

Mrs. Kenneth Vernon waa a fair excuse for 
ber husband’s marriage, since she was a 
beautifal'picture of a young mairer. 

She wore a dress of aoft grey cashmere with 


was bas huimen, and she would certainly 
object to hez busbaud ping to Englend to 
meet apy young lady bia fasker had 2élected 
for his wife. 

Taeies had heon @ brief engagement, a week 
alitold. Bizdiewas leaving her situation, sed 
for some reason her lover could not fathom, 
obstinately refused to go home for any siay 
before her marriage. 

“I gan't tall yon anything shout my 
people,” she told Ken, with a preity ebhake cf 
the head. ‘‘ You will have to take them on 
trust. I don’t think you would get on with 
my father, bnt then as there is no chance of 
your mesting him it does not matier." 

‘Bat surely,’ Kenmeth, much perplexed, 
had argued, ‘ you would like to go heme jact 
to see them all before I take you abroad, my 
darling ?"’ 


the tenre welled op into her beautiial eyes, 
and I believe even papa would be pleased that 
Iam se happy; bas I can'’t)go home, and I 
can’t tell you anything sbout my family, 
They live in a quiet country town, and are 
never hkely to cross your path; bué if jou 
are afraid to trust me, Kenneth, we can 
aré!”’ 

. Of course he told her he was not afraid to 
trust her, and equally,of course, they did not 
part; but the impression lefs en Ken's mind 
was a painful one. 

He believed his wife’s relations were 
80 vulgar and uneducated that she was 
ashamed to let him even see them, Perhapz 
the father was some terrible old ne’er-do-well, 
who would have expected his son in-law tc 
support him, and who might have pursued 
the Vezzons ali through their married life 
with a series of beggivg letters, 

It was certainly wiser far to steer clear of 
such @ disereditable connection, and yet there 
were times when Kenneth almost regreiicd 
he had noi just seen his wife’s family. 

Anything unknewn to us hag always & 





& knot of crimegon ribdons at the throat. A 


vague terror for us, and the clever man ef 


lady in thought and feeling in spite of what|:cience sometimas fels ke wonid have given 
bis father calle Ken’s democratic notions, | a great deal jasé to ba aurea of the exact status 
Aa gracefal and refined an either of Lord Hil. ' of bis father-in-law. 


ton’s daughters. 
Why in the world had Mr. Vernon concealed 


They were married, and the first six montha 
they travelled constantly from place to place. 


his marriage and hidden his young wife ia | Then they settled dowaat Pout Anx Dames, 


this remote village of Normandy ? 

I6 was an old etery now. He had met and 
fallen in love with Birdie—asz he always called 
her on account of her sweet, bird-like yoice— 


‘2 | at 8 friend's house. 
was not a ladies' man. He did not care in | 


“Is it trne that Sir Dovglas could ais. | 


inherit hira ?” 

“Perfectly. Be ia entirely dependent on 
his fatker except for the five hundred » year 
he inherited from Lady Vernon. I believe 
Sir Douglas makes him an allowance.” 

* Bix Douglas is trying to woo Marjory on 
his son's behalf, only he thinks twelve years 
almost too great s desparity.” 

Mr. Drake semited, 

“If Kenneth Vernon loved Marjory (and he 
would not marry her withont love) I shoald 
think her a very fortanste girl, I am very 
fond of Kenneth, thongh it is yenrs since we 
parted.” 


his name,” ssid I¢a, gravely. ‘Sir Douglas 
talks of no one else.” 





OBAPTER IV. 


When & young man has been threatened 
with disinheritance on an-averaze seven times 
in a3 many years, the threat loses 9 certain 
amount of its power, bat the letter Keaneth 
Vernon received from hie father one bright 
— morving six weeks before I¢és Cameron’s 

ing-day, was, nevertheless, far from cal. 
culated to raise bis spirits. 


He knew that she waz penniless, that none 
of her relations were rich enough to save her 
from having to earn her own living, 

He had lost his heart to her, knowing she 
filied a position his father wonid count little 
better than that of an upper servant, and he 


and not so very long after wards Master Douglas 
appeared on the ecere. 

They were petfeotly happy, Kenneth's pri- 
vatedncome siffieed for their wants, and as 
he was liberally paid for his: scientific papers 
the little ménoge was far from any pecuniary 
anxiety. 

Now and again Ken wouki go cver to Hng- 
land fora few dayr, and perheps mend four- 
and-twenty hours st Vernon Grange; bri 
‘happy as he was with Birdie there was one 


| had ashed her to be his wife knowing perfeatly | ecoret each kept from the other, 
} that Sir Douglas would regard the match aga 
; mdsalliance, aud be furious with them both, 


| thinker could not be expeeted to understand | 


Perhseps the scientific genius, the cclevrated 


Mea. Vernon maintained a fiem silence abcub 
her past life, and her hushand never told ber 
of his father’s regeate® wiehss that he abonid 
| DITry. 





_ simple matters, i ‘There must be something the maatter!” 


Ken’s plan was to conesal his warriage' 


| Until Sir Douglas was fately in derpair as bis 


persistant bachelorhood, anti was redueed fo | 


‘said Birdie, looking at bim, anxisnaly, while 
he horried the ill-fated letter intothia pooket. 
i“ Have you bad news from England?” 


telling bim hehad better do aaything rather; ‘No!’ Ho hesitated; bat the clear eyes, 
, than riek the extinction of thernee of the Ver. | looking co searohingly into his ewn, were not 
; none. He could then detiare hia affections were | to be evaded. ‘ There is nbteing the maticr, 


; engaged and introducs Birdie aw his trife. | Birdie; batmy father inufste on my going to 
“And Iam almost weary of the sound cf | 


i Unfortunately forthe yaung man's wikkes the Grange snd spendivg at least one month 
| things did not go quite as he had hoved, Sir | with him. He is & Gear old man, ‘but. hot- 


‘I should like to see my siaters!" Here - 


| Douglas stiil wrote periodieal exhortations to tempered and head-atrongto the last degree. 
, his heir to marry, but in each of them showed | 1) seems he hastalen cfience 98 my beiag £0 
} & marked desire to have « voies in she chonz- | long abroed, and he esys if I do mot come 


ing of the fatare Lady Vernoa, and ae that; home ai once heehail niake s will disiakerit- 

person had existed for sorhe fifteen months, | img me!" 

and, moreover, had presented Kenneth with a| Birdie smiled. She waa the least mercenary 

beautifal son and heir, things were: certainly | of women. 

getting rather complicated. ‘+ You will/have $o go, Ken, Not beaanae of 
Young Mes, Vernon posteased a fair share; the money ; but he muat ba co uriseradle, poor 

of pride, bat she idolieed ber husband. She| old man, to talk Hxethat!” 

was well coment to live abroad ‘and keep her | Ken nodded. 

mertiage secret, eince Kenneth aseurcd her} ‘You cee he id very: fond of me,and——’ 

that to announce it weuld beisg adversity) ‘And you have nodtpénta week with hin 
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in the last twelve months, I shall miss you 
terribly, Kenneth, bat you will have to go!” 

‘Not and leave you bshind,’”’ he returned, 
firmly. ‘A few days is a very differemt thn 
from a month, I think, Birdie, is would be 
better to tell the old man everything!” 

She hesitated. 

“He is very proud, isn’t he, Ken?” 

‘* Very; bas he would soon be proud of goa, 
Birdie, and then there is the boy !"’ 

‘‘ But Iam proud, teo,” replied the young 
wite, frankly, ‘‘aud I don't want to be put up 
with just for baby’svaake. Sir Douglas wouid 
havebeen very angry if you had told him yon 
were going to marry @ little nursery governsas 
without home or money, wouldn't ha?” 

‘'We won't think of that, sweethesri!” 
said Ken. ‘‘ You know perfewtly well I have 
never regretted our marriage for a day or 
hour. We have been aa happy as mortals 
can be, but I think the time has come to tell 
my father everything. Douglas is his heir, 
and if anything happened to me, Birdie, a 
terrible complication might arise.” 

“If anything happened to you I shoaldn’t 
care about anything!” 

‘** You will let me.tell my father?” 

“Tf you really wish is; but we are very 
happy a9 we are, Ken |” 

“ Every month I put it off makes the task 
worse,” said Kenneth. gloomily. ‘‘ I had better 
tell you “everything Birdie. My father has 
grown fidgetty at my remaining so long a 
bachelor, and has set to work to fied me a 
bride. So you see, my child, it’s time I told 
him the trash |” 

‘‘Whom baa ke fixed on?” asked Birdie, 
laughing. ‘ Ken, I am not in the kast afraid 
of your commitiing bigamy; but I should like 
tc knew the lafiy’s name?” 

“‘ Marjory Cameron!” 

‘' Marjory Cameron!’ repeated Birdie, in » 
careless tone. “ Why the name sounds just 
like a novel. Do you know anything else 
about her, sir?’’ 

‘Only that she is the darghter of Lord 
Hilton, my father's nearest neighbonr. Last 
September, Birdie, there was a general extinc- 
tion of the whole family at the Castle, The 
Earl, his wife, their two cbilGren, and his 
only brother, #11 died within a week or so of 
each other, and all the property devolved ona 
retired sea captain, who was only a distant 
cousin.’” 

“ How wonderfal!” 

“ Wasn't it? The Captain—I should ssy 
the Earl—and my father speedily became the 
closest friends, and Sir Douglas has ses hia 
heart on my marrying one-of his lordehip’s 
three daughtera, 

‘* What a pity you oan’t.” 

“Tf you say that, you wicked onild, I won't 
£0 near the Grange at all, and your boy's 
birthright will be the property of ihe county 
idiots! Is seems only one of the Ladies 
Cameron is a possible bride for me.” 

‘“*T should have said not one,” putin Birdie. 
“T sm giving you my father’s view,’’ he re- 
torted, ‘The eldest, Ludy Ida, is engaged 
to the Vicar of Hilton whom, by the way, I 
knew at college, The second is surrounded 
Dy & mystery, and lives abroad on account 
of very delicate health. There only remains 
Lady Marjory, whom my father considers a 
trifle too young, hat.as he tritely remarka 
time will mend this biemish.”’ 

Birdie had quits.recovered her oheerfulacss. 

“ You will have to go. How soon can you 
Btert?” 

“How eager you seem to get ridof me. I 
ehalln't go at all, young lady, if it is a question 
cf leaving you here during my absence, The 
tervants can take care of the maisonnetie, but 
you and Douglas are far tco precious to be 
left behind,” 

“ As you are visiting your father perbape I 
had better do the-same by mine,” said Mre, 
Vernon, slowly. 

Kenneth flushed, 

‘By all means if you wish is You told 
mé once, child, you had no home, and that 





i maudling, perhaps hibulous grandiashgr, was 


|-said,— 


| believe he has moved. My plan is, Ken, thas 


-&¢ the hotel until you are ready for us to join 
{ you a& Vernon Graaoge. I wiil take noree 





you would not go back #0 your family even 
fora day. What has changed your wisites?”’ 
“‘ Well,” said Bizdie, slowly, “I have wanted 
to sce them ever since Dogglas waa born. 
Lbey would all ba so proud of him, pspa 
eapecially,” 
She thought of his heir as the prideof a 


very repugnant to Kenneth, but to kis credit 
he, Kept his feelings to himself. 

‘They were very poor when I left them,” 
went on Birdie, ‘‘bus they ares titsle better 
off now ; and besides, if money were an object, 
you would let me pay for our board—baby’s 
and mine?” 

Kenneth was groaning inwardly, but he 


‘By all means. Now, Birdie, do I under. 
atand yon? Do you wish to go and stay wiah 
Mr. Trevor while I am at the Grange?” 

“Yes, I should tike that best; and when 
you had paved the way with Sir Douglas you 
might send for ng,” 

‘* And where does your father live ?"’ 

“ He used to live at Oakhampstead, bat I 


you should leave us at some quiet family 
hotel in London, and go on to the Grange. I 
shall write to my sister, telling her of our 
marriage, and proposing a visit, If it does 
not suit papa to bave ud we oan satay quietly 


with me, The other servants oan stay here,” 





-~ OHAPTER VY., AND LAST. 


Lavy Ipa Cameron sat in her own room with 
& great joy on her face. After weil-nigh 
eighteen months of cruel suspense she had at 
jast heard from her absent sister, and the 
very tone of the letter showed that all was 
weil with Grace, 

‘Dearest JpaA,—I can hardiy explain my 
lovg silence, but, believe moe, is bas net been 
from want of love. Wien I lefts you papa 
vowed I shonid never enter Woodbine Villa 
again, aud I—I sappose atung io rebellion, 
vowed also I would never come back to him 
& suppliant, and that I would never publish 
my relationship to him withent his consent, 
Ida, that is the reason of my silence, 

**T left Mre. Charteris, not to take anotber 
situation, bnt to become a happy wife, My 
miserable vow prevented my claiming my 
father’s blessing, and I waa married as Grace 
Trevor. My husband does not know even 
now I had a right to any other name, I could 
not write to you and keep my vow, for it I 
had corresponded with my sisters, and my 
letters had been addressed to ‘ Miza Cameron,’ 
my husband would have known my geeret at 
once. He is the bess and dearest of men, and 
I have one child whom papa will love for his 
regemblance te our mother, 

“Ida, you have always been my good 
genius, do this thing mere forme, Ask papa 
10 send for me ona visit. I dare not come 
unbidden, but now he ia no longer at Wood- 
bine Villa he can invite me without breaking 
his word. My husband has brought us io 
England, and left us here while be visits his 
father, ycur neighbour, Sir Dougias Vernon., 
He is going to break to Sir Dougias that he 
has married a litslae nursery governess. It 
would make me ch! eo happy if I could teil 
him when I meet his father that I am Lady 
Grace and Lord Hilton's daughier.” 

The reat of the letter coniaiued only 
affectionate congratalationg on Ida's ap- 
proaching marrisge, and the information 
that till a week ago Grace was iznorant of, 
the wonderful change in her family’s fortunes. 

She left it entirely to her sister to decide 
how muck or bow little to tell the Karl, and 
Ida, who knew her father’s heart yearned for 
his absent child, made up her mind to keep 
back the fact that Grace’s anebend was the 
son of Lord Hilton’s great friend, Sir Douglas 
Vernon. 





‘‘Merried 1" The Eari looked bewildered. 


‘* Married, and with a boy six months old! 
Why ia tha world cidu's phe write and tell ns. 
I wouid have stood godfather to the child, snd 
sent him & christening cup. Well, I never 
thought cue of my children would treat me 
like this!” 

“ Bat, paps ’—and poor Ida reminded bim 
of hia cath never to let Grace raiurn to Wood- 
bine Villa—‘‘and now, after almost mosarning 
her as dead, won't you weleoomo ker so she 
Castle?” 

* Of conrse she must come here,” said the 
Barl, decidedly, ‘and the baby also, snd I 
suppose we maat pat up with the young man, 
I hope he isa gentleman. I don’t thizk one 
of my daughters could forget herscif sufii- 
ciently to marry snyone elco; bud I enould 
not like to have to present a traicaman tc 
Gorden and Mr. Vermen as their fnture 
brother: ia-iavw.”’ 

“Papal Shonld you talk Mke thai when 
Kenneth Vernon has never even seen Mar- 
jory ?" 

“ Well, we mruct hope for the best,” said 
the Earl, gloomily, ‘‘bat I wish sae had 
mentioned her hneband’a name. Suppose she 
has married @ Mr. Jones! Lady: Grace 
Jones! It sounds awfal!” 

‘‘ And Imay go and see her?” 

“ You may go to-day, and fetch them boven 
home, and Ida,” here the Earl lowered hia 
voice, ‘' { will give you a cheque, and you bad 
better Bay everything you fancy they require. 
I don't want my daughter to come ameng ud 
looking shabby or like a decayed geniic- 
woman. Just see she and the omild are 
presentable.” 

‘© Very weil, papa!” 

"Give Grace my dear love, and tell ber 1 
am lenging io see the boy, 1 do hope his 
name is nos Jones! How did she sign ber 
letter, ‘ Your loving Grace,’ why thas teils 
nothing.” 

‘‘ Grace!” 

“Tdal" 

That was sil, and the sistera were clasped 
in each other's arms, Sarsly fate had caanged 
for them since they parted, Ida was soon to 
marry the lover of her choics whore affection 
was proved by his baving wooed her in she 
days when ehe was penniless; Grace was ® 
happy wife and mother, 

**Can you ever forgive me?” asked Grace. 
“IT was always hoping Ken would bring me 
to Engiand, and I could ask you to mst me 
somewhere in Londen, but you see we had wo 
seerete, save about my family. He sat every 
letter I addreseed, and if I had written tc 
‘ Miss Cameron,’ be would have known ali!” 
then, her mood changing, she asked, miz- 
chievously, ‘‘ Will, Marjory, bs very much 
disappointed at the failure of Sir Dougias 
Vernon's plans for her?” 

Ida laughed. 

* Paps and Madge are dining at the Grange 
to-night on purpoeo to be introduced to Sir 
Donglas’ con!" 

** Poor Kenneth |’ and Grace, seoure in ber 
husband’s love, jaughed heartily, ‘Sir 
Douglas will give him a lecture on bis ‘ ccld- 
ness,’ when their guesta have left.” 

“ And bas be, your husband, no suspicien ? 

** Not the ieast in the world. He koows tao 
subject of my relations is a very painful one 
to me, and he never mentions it, I delieve 
he thinke—den't be offended, Ida—that I am 
terribly ashamed of my family, and thas poor 
papa is so hopelessly impecunious, that I 4sre 
nos let bim kuow that I am married, leet he 
should try aud borrow of hie son-in-law.” 

** You have becn playing with edged todls,' 
said Ida, fondly. ‘' Gracie, supposing we bad 
not come in for Hiltou Castle, how did you 
mean your comedy to end?" 

“T always felt Ken wonlé eome back to 
England betore long, and then I meant to seid 
for you. Just by looking at you I fslé he 
would understand we were gentlefolks, anc 
besides, your tongue ‘was not tied by an cath, 
You could have told him our pedigree.” 

“Sir Dovgias is haunted by the fear his 
heir will marry a factory gir), or an exponen® 
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of woman's rights!" said Ida, cheerfully. 
“So even in your rile of Grace Trevor, nur- 
sery governess, you would have been an agree- 
able surprice to him; but Gracie, dearest," 
dropping the light tone and becoming deadly 
serious. ‘'Did you carry it so far as that? 
Were you actually married as Grace Trevor?” 

“Yes; bat I went to a lawyer first, Ida. I 
paid my six and eightpence honestly, and 
asked if it would affect the legality of my 
wedding, if I was married in the only name 
my future husband had heard me addressed 
by, and which I had borne constantly for 
four months. When my boy was born I felt 
thankfal I had been so cautious. The mere 
doubt of his being Kenneth's lawfal son would 
have killed me.” 

“IT wonder which of his grandfathers will 
spoil him most?” said Ida, with a smiling 
glance at the baby. ‘‘ And now, Gracie, dear, 
when can you be ready to start for Hilton?” 

Taey reached the Castle about nine o’clock. 
Lady Ida, her sister, the French nurse and 
Master Douglas. As the dénouement must 
happen so soon, Ida did not attempt to 
mystify the servants, but openly, spoke of her 
sister to the housekeeper as Lady Grace 
Vernon, If Mrs. Bates chose to imagine the 
absent huaband was the son of the old Baronet 
at the Grange, well and good, if not it was of 
moO consequence. 

“IT must wait up and see papa and Mar- 
jory,” said Grace, impatiently. ‘ What a 
boaatifal old house this is!" 

Mrs. Bates took the remark as a compli- 
ment to hereelf, 

“If you'd have known how fair a home 
was waiting for you, my lady, maybe you'd 
mot have stayed away so long!"’ 

‘‘ You see I could not leave my husband, 
Mes. Bates,” returned Grace, awkwardly, “I 
hope he will be here to. morrow," and Vernon 
not being & very uncommon name, the impres- 
sion left on the old housekeeper’s mind was 
that Lady Grace's husband was a stranger, 
and that he was the heir of the Grange never 
entered her imagination. 

s . a * * 


“Ig she not charming?’'’ demanded Sir 
Douglas, when Marjory and her father had 
left them. ‘Where could you fiad a fairer 
wife, a nobler wearer of the title that was your 
mother's?” 

“Father,” said poor Ken, with an effort, 
“it's no use. I can't propose to Lady Mar. 
jory or anyone else to oblige you. A year ago 
last February I married the sweetest girl in 
the world, and we have a son, another Douglas 
Vernon!” 

Tae old Baronet wrung his hands, 

“Tt's only what I might have expected 
when you took to Radical opinions. Ig the 
young woman,” he hesitated, ‘‘ totally uneda- 
coated, or was she a female lecturer? Don't 
spare me, Kenneth, I prefer to know the 
worst.” 

** She is,”’ poor Ken hesitated, ‘' not exactly 
& young woman, father, she’s a——”’ 

Sir Douglas interrupted him. 

“Do you mean you've married an old 
woman !”’ he groaned, ‘‘ whatever made you 
do it?" 

“My wife will be twenty-threa next Bep- 
tember,” said Kenneth, promptly. ‘I said 
- was not a young woman because she is a 

y ! ” 

‘*Oh—what was her father?” 

**T have no idea,” 

** Has he been dead long?" 

‘He is stillalive. I have never seen bim, 
and I know nothing about him except that he 
is poor, but poverty is no disgrace, sir." 

‘*1f you have never seen her father how did 
you meet the girl?’ 
ois Bhe Was @ nursery governess at Kensing- 
* Even s0, you ought to have seen her father, 
and told him of your intentions.” 

‘*‘I would gladly have seen him, but Birdie 
herself refused. We have never talked much 
of the subject, but I have always fancied Mr. 





Trevor is very poor, and my wife feared his 
applying to me for money.” 

*¢ That is the worst thing I have heard about 
her yet!” said Sir Douglas, angrily, ‘' she 
ought to have wanted you to help him. I can’t 
—e & girl who is ashamed of her own rela. 
tions!” 

** You would be fond of Birdie if you once 
saw her,” said Ken. ‘I can only tell you that 
for eighteen months she has made the sun- 
shine of my life, and that I have never for a 
single moment regretted my marriage!” 

Sir Douglas stood his ground. 

** No good ever comes of unequal unions, now 
Lady Marjory Cameron is——”" 

Ken interrupted him. 

‘* Father, it is too late to speak of that. I 
can never marry Lady Marjory because I have 
a wife of my own, a good, true, loving girl. 
Nothing oan alter the fact of our marriage, but 
it rests with you to complete our happiness. If 
you become estranged from me it will be a 
lasting grief to my dear wife, who has nade 
my life happier than it ever was before. She 
is beautifal, gracefal, and accomplished. 


.Can't you pardon her the one fault that she 


has not a long pedigree, and welcome her here 
for my sake and your grandgon’s.” 

Sir Douglas was conquered at last. 

“You must bring them both here to- 
morrow, but what in the world shall I say to 
Lord Hilton?” 

The morning's post brought Ken a letter 
from his wife. 

“TI did not tell you, dear,” wrote Grace, 
‘‘ when you told me of Lord Hilton's family 
and your father's wishes concerning Lady 
Marjory, that I knew them all in the days of 
their poverty. I wrote to Ida as soon as we 
reached England, and she has insisted on 
carrying off me and baby to Hilton Castle 
until we are weloome at The Grange. I long 
to see you, dearest, and it is jast possible that 
Sir Douglas and Lord Hilton being such 
friends your father may think more kindly of 
me it he knows I am now a guest at the 
Castle.” 

Never was news more satisfactory. Sir 
—— put down his paper and rubbed his 

ands. 

‘*Mrs. Vernon muzt be presentable,” he 


cried, with a sigh of relief, quite forgetting he | we 


was speaking to her husband, “for Ida 
Cameron is most exolasive in her tastes. 
Perhaps the Trevors lived near them when the 
Earl was only a retired sea captain, and the 
girls grew up together.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

‘Bhall I ride over and tell Birdie you are 
willing to make her acquaintance, sir. I know 
she is most anxious to see you.” 

“I will go with you myself after launch,” 
said Sir Douglas; ‘‘ but this morning I must 
give directions to the housekeep-r. I should 
like your wife to be received in her rightfal 
home with all fitting honour, Ken,” 

There was a mist before Ken's eyes. 

“ I¢ is like you to think of it, sir. Then we 
will drive ove: to the Castle together after 
lunch, and I think you wil! own my Birdie ia 
as fair an excuse for natrimony as man ever 


Sir Douglas summoned his servants. From 
the housekeeper to the lowest kitchen-maid 
they all filed into the great hall, and in a very 
few words the master announced that his son’s 
wife and child would arrive at The Grangs 
that afternoon. 

‘You will order the late Lady Vernon's 
rooms to be ready for my daughter,” said Sir 
Kenneth to the housekeeper, for he was not a 
man to do things by halves, and having agreed 
to receive Birdie he would pay her as much 
honour as though she had been Marjory 
Cameron herself, ‘and see that the narseries 
are prepared for Master Vernon,” and the 
proud tone in which the old gentleman pro. 
nounced his grandson's name showed that the 
idiots had now but a slender chance of becom- 
ing his heirs, 

The epen carriage, with its noble bays, 
coachman and footman, conveyed S:: Douglas 





and his son to Hilton Castle, A dog-cart wag 
to follow them for the luggage and “ Master 
Vernon's nurse.” 

Sir Douglas felt quite a patriarch as he 
made these paternal arrangements. They 
reached the Castle about three, and saw the 
gleam of some white dresses on the verandah. 

“TI am quite at homes here,” said Siz 
Douglas. “ We will go in this way, Ken.” 

It was quile a family party on the verandah, 
Lord Hilton with—actually—a small, white. 
frooked urchin crowing on his knee; Ida, 
gentle and sweet as usual, close by; Marjory 
fiitting about gathering flowers, and a third 
lady, looking, if possible, brighter and prettier 
than the other two, was at the Earls other 
side, talking merrily to him and the baby. 

It was this last lady that started and 
turned pale as the visitors appeared. 

“Don’t run away, Grace!’ commanded 
her father. “‘ Itis only my friend Sir Douglas 
Vernon. Toe same names as your husband's, 
child, but no relation. These Vernone are 
an old county family.” 

Tais speech did not reach the two new- 
comers, and Ida, who had a large share of 
tact, smoothed away all awkwardness from 
the meeting; rising, she went forward to 
greet Sir Douglas, and took his hand. 

“Not so very long ago, Sir Douglas,” she 
said, gently, “‘ you were pleased to confide to 
me your anxiety about your son, ahd your 
great wish that Mr. Vernon would marry. 
Will you give a kindly welcome to his wife 
and my sister, Lady Grace?” 

“Your sister!’ Sie Douglas stared. ‘My 
dear young lady, Ken married a girl called 
Birdie Trevor!"’ 

‘‘He married me!’ said Lord Hilton's 
second daughter, taking her boy into her 
arms; “and, until now, he believed I was 
Grace Trevor. I dropped my surname when 
I went out as a governess, because papa was 
so horrified at the idea of a Miss Cameron 
earning her own living.” 

‘* And you are really my daughter-in law!” 
exclaimed Sir Douglas, folding Grace and the 
baby in his arms, ‘My dear, do you know 
my one desire was that Ken should marry a 
Csmeron! I have been haunted ever since 
last night by doub‘s as to whether you 


re & —— 

‘A Radical,” said Grace, prettily. ‘No, 
Tam not, Papa brought us up too carefally 
for that; but in the old days, when we were 
very poor, Sir Douglas, I have often wished 
we had never had ancestors.” 

“ Aad,” strack in Lord Hilton, “if you 
have been on thorns, Vernon, I am sare I 
have. She is my own child, and I should 
have forgiven her whatever she had done, but 
I hated to think her husband might turn out 
@ mere city clerk, or tradesman’s assistant.”’ 

“* Well,” said Lord Douglas, cheerfally, ‘I 
shall never go match-making again; young 
people manage these things beat for them- 
selves.” 

‘They do!" said Marjory, archly. ‘And, 
Sir Douglas, I could not tell you before, bat 
I should have refused all your kind efforts, 
for [have quite made up my mind to stay at 
home always and take care of papa.” ‘ 


Up to this time, Marjory has kept her 
resolve. She is still unmarried, and rales 
over Hilton Castle and the Earl. 

From Hilton Vicarage, Lady Ida Drake, 
her husband, and their children oftsn come 
over to see grandpapa. A fiae flock of healthy 
youngsters have the Drakes; but old Sir 
Douglas Vernon always maintains that not 
one of the half-dozen will compare with his 
eldest grandson and namesake—the boy who 
was a white-frocked baby when the Baronet 
drove over to the Castle to fetch home his 
son's wife, and disc>vered that she was My 
Lavy Grace ! 

(THE END ] 
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VERA’S BOARDERS. 
—O — 


“J pon’r see what we are going to do,” 
whimpered Clare. 

‘¢ You mean you don’t see what I am going 
to do, mother,” said her daughter, Vera. 
*’ You——_" 

“I oan freeze and starve, I suppose !"’ irrit- 


ably. 

rf Oh, mother, don’t! I mean that you have 
nothing to do bat take all the c »mfort you can 
every day. I will take care of the future.” 

« What can you do, Vera?”’ 

«‘ Whatever is done, I shall do it, mother,” 

This was evident to everybody but the poor, 
weak widow. Yet she kept on whining,— 

«*T don’t see what you can do.” 

«‘] know I am only a country girl of seven- 
éeen, with nothing unusual abont me,” said the 
daughter, ‘ but I think I oan fiad a way.” 

‘You might’ go to London and be a dress- 
maker.” 

Vera threw up her brown hands and laughed, 
and the laugh showed her white teeth and the 
opal red of her dusky, oval cheeks. 

“ Taoat's one thing I’m sure I wouldn't do, 
mother. No, I don’t want to leave Fairdale. 
I love my home, Let a living come to us 
here.” 

“How?" 

“By taking London boarders." 

It seemed strange how the girl so quickly 
beoame mistress of the situation. A week 
later & family from London applied by post 
for board, in answer to her advertisement: a 
fortnight later a gentleman came from York 
with his daughter; and soon afterwards a 
pleasant young gentleman arrived alone at the 
station, and walked, valise in hand, two miles 
to the house. 

In less than three weeks Vera had six boarders 
—the Grahams, Mias Bell and her father, and 
Mr. Harry Rentz and an income of seven 
pounds a week, 

Her capital for this had been the oliffs and 
chasms, the forests and fishing round Fuairdale. 
To sustain her position she had settled pur- 
p2se and good training. 

‘That is a very nice little person, Amy!” 

said Mr. Bell to his daughter, 
_ “Isn't she?” repl ied the young lady, swing- 
ing in the hammock, and surveying, apprecia- 
tively, the emerald hills, frowning ridges and 
purple mountains which made the landscape 
so marked. “She oan do anything. Why, I 
think she is wonderful!" 

‘Wonderfal is hardly the word, Miss Bell. 
Exouse me!" said Harry Rentz, “ but I agree 
with your father, that there is something very 
fetching about her.” 

7 yo Fetching’ is a fiae word,” smiled Miss 
all, 

The gentlemen laughed, and went away with 
their cigars. 

“He doesn’t need to be so vague with his 
something!” thought Amy Bell. “It’s capa- 
bility and downright good sense that wales 
people admire Vera Ciare. How hard she does 
work, and how cheerfully! Her merits force 
themselves upon me. I looked on her as an 
ordioary country girl, but she knows as much 
8a I do, only she knows different things, and 
can do a great deal more. She is jast as good- 
looking, and she hasn’t half as much vanity. 
I think it would be to my oredit and advantage 
to imitate her.”’ 

And Vera, looking through the side window 
over the kiichen sink, while she washed dishes, 
Was saying,— 

‘ What a wonderfal girl Amy Bellis! No 
older than I am, and oan talk about every- 
thing! How exquisitely pretty she is! and 
how she shows the advantages of her city life 
in every word and motion !"’ 

Bat Vera had not mnoh time for such 
musings, 

R:solved that she would not make a slave of 
her mother, she anticipated every task, and 
Isft nothing undone requiring the help of 


@nother pair of hands; and, in spite of the : 





addition to the family, Mrs. Clare never had 
had such an easy time in her life. 

“I don’t know how it is,’ she said, one 
day. ‘I should think Vera would be tired to 
death, but she seems to like it.” 

Vera did like her unfettered activity and 
success. 

Weariness of body could be cured by sound 
sleep. She had known uneventfal weeks and 
months when she seemed of no use in the 
world, and this was = 

Individually her boarders interested her; 
the Ventnors were nice; the Bells, she was 
sure, very superior people; and Mr. R:ntz 
seemed to her the ficst young gentleman she 
had ever seen. And she was sure, somshow, 
that he was as good as he was handsome and 
pleasant. 

‘*I don't wonder Miss Bell likes him,” she 
said to herself. “It's nice to see them 
together. They are so suited to each other. 
_ “yg they met here. It's so romantic for 

em ” 

And then Vera sat down to add up the 
grocery bill for the week, keeping an eye on 
the chicken stew, and charging herself not to 
forget that the oake was almost done in the 
oven. 

It never occurred to her to envy Amy Bell, 
though Vera had never had a lover in her life. 
She only went as far as to think that when 
she did have one she should like him to be as 
much as possible like Harry Rentz 

“I wish you would let me help you,’ said 
Mias Bell, one day, coming into the kitchen. 
“I'm tired doing nothing but look at the 
mountains and knit lace.” 

**Cun you shell peas ?’’ smiled Vera. 

‘I hope go.” 

‘'If she can’t, I oan!" exclaimed Harry 
Rentz, who waa never far behind Miss Bell. 
**Let me have the pan, and give her some. 
thing easy, Miss Ciate!"’ 

Taose two gay, brilliant young people 
created high carnival in Vera’s kitchen for 
nearly two hours. I¢ seemed to her that she 
had never been so amused, never laughed so 
much, in her life. 

And when Mr. Bell appeared on the scene, 
ostensibly to ask for a glass of lemonade, but 
really to see what the frolic was about, his 
daughter caught her arms about him and 
waltzed him around and around, out in the 
hall, and next into the cool, fragrant barn. 

‘' Now isn’t she as bright as she is pretty?" 
she asked R:ntz, before they all came in to 
dinner together. ‘‘See how she appreciates 
anything fanny, quiet as she is! And there 
is absolately no society here for her. I don’t 
mean to lose sight of that girl after we go 
away from here. Perhaps I can put some- 
thing better in her way.” 

Amy Bell spoke very earnestly, and rapidly 
made Vera feel her friendliness, so that when 
the summer ended and the party broke up, 
the two girls parted affectionately. 

Bat Vera was secretly excited and uneasy, 
for, much to he: amazement, Mr. Bzell—high- 
mannered, elegant Mr. Bell, in his sixtieth 
year—had that morning made her an offer of 
marriage. 

She hardly knew when she shook hands 
with Mr. Rentz, she was so occupied in fearing 
that her elderly admirer was going to preas 
his suit at the lass moment, as he did. 

‘May I write to you?" he asked, in a low 


voice, 

‘* I bad rather you would not,’’ she answered, 
almost inaudibly. 

And was glad to have Amy break in, as she 
sprang into the carriage,— 

“I'm coming up here in the winter to see 
you, Vera. Won’tthis place be novel baried 
in the snow, Mr. Rentz? Just imagine the 
ice on the brook and the drifts in the hills! 
Look for me then, Vera.” 

And so sorry, glad, excited, confased Vera 
smiled, bowed, waved her hand, and the oar- 
riage drove off 

She had plenty of time to think it over 


pleasant blue eyes—but she was never sorry 
that she had refused Mr. B-ll. 

The honour was too overwhelming. He was 
utterly unexceptionable, but the young heart 
was not his—Vera was quite eure of it. 

The first of December ahe had a letter from 
Amy, saying,— 

“ T shall visit you soon, as I proposed, unless 
something unusual happens to prevent.” 

And Vera smiled, looked up her recipe for 
fruit-cake, and selected a goose for the firct 
dinner. 

Fruit-cake, minoe-pies, jellies and puddings 
were all conveniently arranged on the pastry 
shelves; the balsamic scent of evergreen gar- 
lands pervaded the rooms, and the old farm. 
house was & marvel of neatness when winter 
really closed in. 

The kitchen was in a glow of warmth one 
evening when Vera, at the sound of wheels and 
@ footstep on the crisp snow, sprang up and 
flang open the door. 

Bat it was Harry Roniz who came in with 
the pure, stinging air, and shut the door 
behind him, looking down, smiling, into the 
wide, brown eyes. 

‘‘ Mr, Rentz—oh, I am so sorry |’ exclaimed 
Vera. ‘You will be disappointed. Iam so 
sorry for you! Amy hasn't come.” 

He laughed outright. 

‘To come so far to mset her! Bat some- 
thing may have detained her. Perhaps—” 
Vera stopped. Something in the sparkling 
blue eyes made her catch her breath. 

Harry Rentz unbattoned his far-lined over- 
coat, and threw it over a chair. 

‘*Miss Amy Bell is a very fiae young lady, 
but I did not expect to meet her to-night,” he 
said. ‘'I have coms up here to see a little 
country girl whom I love, if she will let me tell 
her so,” 

* You—you know I am only a country girl,” 
stammered Vera. 

* The most sensible, capable, prettiest one 
that ever lived! It isn't asin to be born in 
the country, you darling! '’ catching her in hia 
arms, with just one anxious glance! but the 
smooth cheek was dimpling and burning with 
happinese, and another fear was not needed. 
* You are not going to refuse me, Vera? I 
— was & fortunate fellow.” 

“ o.”’ 

‘*T was afraid you thought it a sin to belong 
to the city, since Mr. Ball had his congé. 
Peay why did you refase him, Vera?” 

Vera thought a minute. 

‘I tihnk I loved you then," said the honest 
little soul. 








A Geaman experimenter says that coal loses 
considerably by exposure to the weather. 
Anthracite and cannel suffer least, bat ordi- 
nary bita minons coal depreciites nearly one- 
third in weight, and nearly one half in gas- 
making quality. 

A vance steel vessel has recently been built 
in Norway, among whose fittings is a patent 
oil distributor, by which oil can be thrown 
upon the waves during severe storms. Within 
the vessel there is an iron reservoir from which 
& pipe extends alongside of the vessel near the 
water line and as c!cse to the bow as possible. 
A valve in the pipe, close to the reservoir, 
regulates the distribution of the oil. This is 
probably the first case in which provision for 
throwing oil upon the waves has been made 
from the first designing and building of a 
vessel. 

Tur ‘ Key of Death’’ is apparently a large 
key which is shown among the weapons at the 
arsenal at Venice. It was invented by Tibaldo, 
who, disappointed in love, designed this in- 
strument for ths destruction of his rival. The 
key is 80 constructed that the handle may 
be turned around, revealing a small spring, 
which, being pressed, # very fiae needle is 
driven with consi erable force from the other 
end. This needle is co very fine that the flesh 
closes over the wound immediately, leaving no 





during the long, rich autumn—to think of 


mark; but the death of the victim is almost 


Amy's promise, to remember Harry Rentz’s , instantaneous. 
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FACETIZA. 


Disaster is unknown to the centipede. He 
has never yet been on his Inet legs. 

In Private Oxty.— Is your wife lecturing 
now?” ‘ Well—ah—not on the platform.” 

Mvca of the wages of sin are spent on 
Saturday night. 

‘‘ Papa, whatis a fad?" ‘A fad, my son, 
is somebody else's pecaliarity. ’ 

A rramp called his shoss ‘ corporations ”’ 
because shey bad no souls. 

Ir ia the man with tight boots who can tell 
you what the corn crop is geizg to be, 

*Prron darkneas ” has been so improved in 
latter times af to read ‘“bitaminonc 
obscurity.” 

First Dantrxne: “And do you like men’s 
clothes?’' Second D.: “ Yes, when they bave 
& man inside.” 

Next to ‘'I told you go,” the greatest cross- 
& man has to bear in this world is ‘ If I were 
you,” 

Toro sees a steamer for the frat time and 
exclaims: “Look, ma! There's a railway 
engine having & bathe.” 

Tramp: “ Will this dog bite a poor old 
tramp?” Hired girl: ‘'Jast as quick aga fat 
young one. Git!"’ 

“I sHatt no longer give you my counten- 
ance, sir.” ‘I’m sure I don’t want it, 
madam, for I've seldom seen a plainer one.” 

An exchange says that there iy no earthly 
reason why women should not be allowed to 
become medical men. 

Epirs: “It is little things that tell in thie 
life.” Alice: ‘ Well, you'd think so if you 
had two small brothers, as I have.’’ 

Younae Doctor: “I presoribad for my first 
patient yesterday.” Young Lawver (anxious- 
ly): ‘* Has he made bis will yet?” 

First Parmer: ‘‘I seppose you heard 
abont the cyclone over here?’’ Second 
Farmer: “ Yes; we gos wind of is.” 

Tue man of retentive memory may not 
have an altractive frontal sspec, but he hag 
a good looking: back. 

Erne. (ambitious): ‘' Wheét would you do 
if you had voice like mine ?”” Mande (epite- 
fa)): “I'd try to pat up with it.” 

‘*T wonDER what makes my cyes 30 weak,” 
said Robinson to Smith. ‘‘ Why, they are in 
a weak place,” said the other, 

TzacHER: ‘Freddy, how is the earth 
divided?" Freddy: “ Between them that’s 
got it and them that want's it.” 

A over differs from eome medical pre- 
scriptions in that be cannot very well be 
shaken before he is taken. 

Tue day is at hand when ii will be an open 
question as to which is taking the other to the 
circus, Johnny or his father. 

Grats are but weak oreatures, but the most 
ethereal of them can throw a man over with 
the greatest of ease. 

“* How sleep the brave?’ ceks a poet, This 
depends largely upon the number of cata in 
their neighbourhood. 

WHEN & wise man said, ‘' Disereiion is the 
better part of valour," all the cowards in the 
world found a motto for their caps. 

Youne Lobbylounger: “Have you seen 
Mile. Oarmli, the new premier dsnseuse?"’ 
Old Greybeard : ‘‘ Not since I was a boy.” 

_ Borpy: “ How did you manage to get that 
jag of milk?” Tommy: “Told ma I saw 
the cat put her nose in it,” 

TracneR: “ How weuld you deecribe Henry 
VIII. of England?” Student: “I would 
describe him ag a-profescional widower.” 

“Youre man," said the ol? gentfeman who 
waa jostied in the cmpibus, “have you no 
manners?" No, sir,” answered the hoy; 


“ Paw, what's a partican?”’ “It's a man 
that’s always on one side,” ‘And an inde- 
pendent?” “O, he’s always on the other 
Bide," 

A DISAPPOINTED Man says that be has joined 
& great many societies, but finds no satisfac. 
tion in them, Did you ever try the soviety 
of your wife and children ? 

Tom: “ The man in the room nex! to me is 
learning to play on the piano,” Jack: “ And 
what do you do? Tom: “I’m learning to 
swear.” 

Ty tHe Fatt or Lire.—She: ‘* Why do they 

speak of ‘aripe old age?’” He: ‘* Because 
by the time one reaghes it, one generally 
drops.” 
Comparison, — First Maiden: 
“How weil Mr. Fastleagh holds himself?" 
Second Maiden: “ But that doesn’t compare 
with the way in which he holds another.” 

‘As @ Civil Service official Brown has 
broken the record in stories of absent. minded- 
ness.” Really? How was it?” ‘‘He for. 
got to draw bis salary.” 

Tue advantage of baving children im the 
house is that whenever you want small change 
_ can always find it in the children’s money- 

x. 

Wuen a dwarf is indispored he cannot well 
be sick long; and even though be should be 
a as it may sppear, he is never a tall 
sick, 

Tommy: ‘Pa, may I ask you a question?" 
Pa: ‘Certainly, my child.” Tommy: 
‘‘ Well, where ia the wind when it dcesn’s 
blow?" 

Extract from a bride’s letter of thanks: 
“ Your heantiful clozk was received, and is 
now in the drawing-room on our mante!piece, 
where we hope to see you often.” 

Mrs. Portiy Pomrovs: ‘OQ, Bridget, you 
have broken thas magnificent Japanese vase.” 
Bridget: ‘‘ Sure, mom, isn’t it !ucky that there 
was nothing in it,” 

Ir is said: that the Esquimeaux are honest, 
but it won’t do to go too fast. There is 
nothing up where they live to steal. Just give 
them a chance once in a civilised country. 

Tre man who knows it all is bad enough, 
but he ien’t a circumstance to the man who 
knew it all beforehand, and who says after. 
ward that he told ycu so. 

ArranLe bué very bow-legged shop arsistant : 
“Walk this way, madam.” Old Lady: 
“Why, biess me, man, I couldn't walk that 
way if ye was to give me the whole shop.” 

A poctor went out for a day's sport, and 
complained of having killed nothing. “ That's 
the consequence of having neglected your busi- 
ness,” abserved his wife. 

Expgniy Srinster: “I wender, dear, which 
of ua will be twenty-one first?” Bolle of the 
Ssason: ‘' I wonder, dear, which of us will be 
twenty-one the longest?” 

Ir is something past finding out that a boy 
who will go in swimming & dozen times a day 
makes such a terrible pother when he has only 
his face and hands washed. 

Mr. E. Viewer: “ This new book I brought 
home is the veriest trash, I don’t like to put 
it in the library.’’ Mrs. Viewer: ‘ Then, let 
us give it to someone for a birthday present.” 

Lire the measles, ‘‘ Why do you term that 
prisoner rash?" inquired the visitor. ‘ Be- 
cause,” answered the warden, ‘' he breaks ont 
whenever he has a chance,” 


Epitn: ‘‘ You can't imagine how Mr. Bal- 
finch complimented your singing.” Ethel: 
“Did he, though?” ‘Yes, he said 'twas 
simply heavenly.’ ‘‘ Really?” ‘ Well, just 
the same thing; te eaid ‘twas simply 
unearthly.” 

Scenz : A weod eide. Beatrice and Willie 
have been bstanising. Willie: “ Why that 
distressed look, Beatie? Tell me, quick; are 
youill?” Beatrice: ‘Ob, Willie! anearwig 





“I used them all up the Iact time we had 
visitors.” 


bes gone down pry back, and—and we can't 
gethome for half an hour.” ; 
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Contract Builder: ‘' Got that house done?” 
Assistants: ‘* Yes; just finished it." Builder: 
* Allright. Now menasare it, and cee if it’s in 
accordance with the architect's plans,” 

‘* Weren't you able to mees your notes?” 
asked a business man of an unstccessfo! 
aeseociate. ‘Meet them! Why, I couldn: 
turn & corner withont encountering several,” 

Youna Huspanp (meeting his wife ai the 
railway statior): ‘ Didn’t I telegraph to you 
not to bring your mother? Young Wife: “1 
know you did. That's what she came to tec 
you sbont. She read the telegram,” 

Cavtion.—"' Can you cock?” he asked, 
arxioualy, ere he popped the question, ‘| 
don’t know,” she answered, “but I—I can 
try.” ‘Not on me,” he rejoined, reaching fox 
hia hat.”’ 

‘* Ponrrart of Doge," read Mire, Sympie. in 
the Metropolitan Muaseam cf Art. ‘ Weil,’ 
she added, ‘‘he seems to have been 4 preity 
goed painter; bat he dida’s know bow to 
speli ‘dog.’ ” 

“My dear sir, my case ie ag clear a3 the 
pun, I must sorely win is!" ‘ Yea, 
abstractly, of course, bat remember that whea 
& care comes to'trial we Rave no longer #17. 
thing to do with ciearnese.’’ 

Sanso: “ What was the population of the 
earth atthe time of the flood?” Rodd: ‘Is 
ia hard to say. You ses, is was impossible ‘te 
bave an acctrate cenems taken owing to the 
extent of the floating population." 

‘Trey tell me your son has become gnite 
an expert bicyoliat.” ‘ Yes, and a very rapid 
rider, too. i saw him coming down hill the 
other day. Hegot to she bottom quite a tittle 
time before the bicycle aii." 

‘©Common DRuNK?”’ asked the ja%ge of the 
policeman who had brought in a dilapiiiated 
tramp. ‘‘No, yer honner, uncommon drunk, 
Oi think,” replied the officer, as he triad to 
raise the man from the floor. 

Bzerpy Srranczr: “I am sokoiting sub. 
scriptions for the Society for the Soppreszion 
of Intemperance snd the Baniahorent of 
Tramps, What may I put you down fer?" 
Old Gentleman: ‘‘ Weil, if I give you any- 
thing, you may put me down for a fool.” 

Mrs, Dotiiver (tothe sew gitl): “ Noreens, 
throw this water ont of the window, but ba 
sure you Icok ont. (Ten seconds fater. } 
What's the matter?” Norcena: “I looked 
out, mum, aud I saw the water go ali over a9 
fine a gentloman ae you'd care to meet, 

Apvicr of an old cab driver to-his succes- 
sor: ‘Always know the exact hour of the 
train your passenger wiskes to take, Reach 
the station at the very last monsent, so that 
he cannos dispute with you, whatever price 
you agk.”’ 

Farm Maen (a summer boarder): ‘' How 
pavegely that cow looky at me.” Farmer 
Hayseed ; “ It’s your red parasol, mum.” Fair 
Maiden: ‘Dear me! I knew it was a little 
out of fashion, but I didn’t suppess a country 
cow would notice it.” 

“Hr! Where did yex get them trousers?” 
asked an Irishman of a man who happened to 
be passing ina pair of remarkably short troz- 
serson. ‘I gos them where they grew,” wat 
the indignant reply. ‘‘Arrah, then,"’ ssid 
Paddy, ‘‘you’ve puliged them a year ivo 
soon!” 

Curonic Borrower: "Can you Jend ma 
20 dols, for s few days?" Weary Friend: 
‘““Why dons you pawn yonr watch?” 
‘* Because it was a keepsake from my deer 
mother, and I don’s like to part with it.” 
‘‘My money is a keepsake from my dear 
father, and I don’t like to part with it, 
either.” 

A uitrin boy was told that he must never 
ask for anything at the table, as it wag nob 
good manners to dose. The contequence wan 
that he was frequently overlocked, One day 
hie father said: ‘‘Jobnuy, get me a clear 
plate'for my lettuce.” “Take mine, ps; it? 
clean,’ and he added with a sigh, ‘ There 
hasn't been anything pat on it yet.” 
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SOCIETY. 


LicHT-HATBED people are longer-lived as & 
rule than dark. 

Narrow gold bangles show no siges as yet 
of going out of fashion. 

Tae Prince of Wales has a rected objection 
to the union of first cousins. 

A set of studs for an outing ebirt is & part 
of the necessary jewellery of the girl of the 
period. 

Taz attendance at the Royal Military 
Tournament has been many thousands in 
excess of that of previous years. 

No few than ssven portraits of the German 
Emperor are now being painted by three 
artists at Berlin. 

Or the sixty-two men who at the close of 
the Crimean war received the Cross at the 
hands of the Queen, only seven are now alive, 

Tue month of May proved quite aa fatal to 
the House of Lords as the four months whish 
preceded it, and with Lord Olancarty the 
sotal number of peers who have patsed away 
since fires Jannary reaches sixteen. 

Tue Rkenish memorial to the late Emperor 
William is to take the form of a monument, 
which is to be erected at Coblenz, probably 
on the picturesque heightaof Asteratein above 
Ebrenbreitstein, where it will‘be a prominent 
object from the Rhine and from every part of 
Coblenz. 

Miss Kinasieyx, daughter of Canon Kingsley, 
has received. in recognition of her valued 
writings on French art, the honour of the 
title of Officer of the Academy and the decora.- 
tion of the French Academia palma, 

Art present, thanks to Lady Dofferin’s Fund 
for supply women physicians to the women of 
India, there are thirty-one well qualified 
women physieiana practising, and nearly two 
hundred gitls and women studying medicine 
in the Indian medical schools. 

Tr is likely that Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, with thse Princesses 
Victoria ard Mand, will join a family party 
a8 the guest of the King and Queen of Den- 
mark in August and make a long stay. 
Several things occurred to prevent this family 
ré-union last autumn, but it is hoped that it 
will take place thie yeur. 

Tz employment of women in English 
government cffices is ateadily progressing. 
The post-office led*the way, and now the War 
office is following anit. A few weeks ago, 
there were seventeen women clerks in that 


department; now there are twenty, and it is» 


proposed to bring the number up'to forty. 
AccorDinG to precent arrangements we are 
not only to have Emperor William with us 


this year, but the Queen is so anxious to seo 


his wife and children that she is going to send 
her own special yacht, the Victoria and Albert, 
to bring them over, and they will leave 
Fiushing on the 3d of Jaly, while the 
Emperor will not leave til! the 7th of that 
month, 

It ie not surprising that the question of the 
succession to the throne should now freqgntly 
engage the Queen's attention, and there.is no 
donb thas an alliance between the Dake of 
Clarence and Avondale and his very pretty 
and amiable cousin, Princess Alix of Hease- 
Darmatadt, would be very agreeable to Her 
Majesty. Perhaps the fact that the Grand 
Dake leaves hia charming daughter with the 
Queen after his own return to Germany ia not 
without tignifioance. 

TuE newest fans are reproductions of those 
carried by the fair maidens of Spain. These 
fans are mounted on gilded atioks of fragrant 
wood, and printed with gay landscapes of 
castles, orange trees and dancing figures. 
Some of the prettiest of new fans are 
Perforated to render them lighter and 
gly peculiarly effeet of; ght and shade 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Prince of Wales is insured for nearly 
£220,000, 

A Dosti firm is said to manufacture 
350 000,000 paper bags yearly. 

On an average, three women have false teeth ! 
to every two men thai wear them. 

TEE consumption of soap in India only 
reaches the modest amount of one ounce per 
head annually. 

A sovEnzIGN can be changed in five hundred 
millien, two hundred and ninety-one thou- 
sand. eight hundred thirty-three differents ways 
(500,291 833.) 





GEMS. 


Tue happiness of love is in action; ita test 
is what one is willing,to do for others. 

Tax happiest man is he who, being above 
the trouble that money brings, has his hands 
the fallest of work, 

Grirr is not to be measured by the tears 
shed, nor do the loudest mourners always 
deserve the largest bequests, 

One of the illusions ia shat the present hour 
is not the critical, decisive hour. Write it on 
your heart that every day is the best day of 
the year. 

WaHeEN you set ont to do anything, never let 
anything disturb you from doing that one 
thing. This power of putting the thonght on 
one particular thing, and keeping it there for 
hours at & time, takes practice, and it takes 4 
long time to get into the habit. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pour vinegar over fresh fish, and the scales 
will come off easily. 

To destroy beetles, take some oatmeal, mix 
in a third of its balk of white or read lead, 
now make all into a paste with treacle, and 
put where the insects can got at it ; you shonid 
be free of them in a week, 

Worcester Sauce.—One quars of white 
wine vinegar, one ounce cayenne pepper, one 
tablespoonfal ketchup, one onnoe soy, six 
ounces shalot chopped, two ounces cloves 
pounded, Mix all the ingredients in a jar, 
shake pretty often, let stand for a month, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buinpyes3 ai present ig greaily on the 
Gecrease, 

No windows of a Persian house are vieible 
from the street, 

A poctor says that the growth of children 
takes place entirely when they ara asleep. 

THE prices of ivory are now nearly dondle 
what they were a few years ago. 

Cork, i? sunk 20 feet in the ocean, will not 
rise on account of the pressure of the waicr, 

More marders take place in the United 
States than in any other country. 

Tae latest orsze is to order one’s oremasion 
uta, and use it as an ornament till ij should 
happen to be wanted. 

Tue Japanese word for farewell aicans ‘If 
it must be fo.”” And the Chinese say, ‘‘ Go 
away tlowly.’’ 

THRE are 26 monarchies and 25 repubiica 
in the civilised world to.day. Sixtven repadlics 
are in South America, 

A new railway appliance enables the con- 
ductor to signa! to she engineer accarately and 
promptly by means of compressed air. 

Tue Vatican contains two hundzedand eight 
staircases and one thondand one handred 
Gifferent rooms. 

A pHInonoaist estimates that the coinage of 
new words goes on at the rate of one handred 
annually in the English language. 

Tomas A. Epison says the secret of success 
is t0 do but one thing ata time. A control of 
thorugh and attention it takes some years of 
patience to learn, 

SrawerD ia now made into a tough psper 
which takes the place of window glass. When 
coloured the effecs is similar to stained or 
painted glass. 

A Tounkisn Qaaker seems a noveliy, yei it 
is reported shat many Tarks attend and a fow 
take part in the Friend’a meeting at Con- 
stantinople. The preaching is mainly in she 
Tarkish language. 

Tue credit of being the first canal-maker in 
England is attributed to Morton, Bishop of 
Ely, who, in the reign of Henry VI1I. con- 
etracted & cut for navigation, between Peter- 
borovgh snd the sea, forty miles long. 

Souru-west of Suez a party of French eur- 
veyors have discovered the bed of an ancient 
canal, ronning for miles in the direction of 
the Red Sea, which is seems to have connected 
with the basin of the Mediterranean. 

Boutrer made from cocosnuts is rapidly 





strain and bottle for use, 

Fish Cares on Fish Puopinc.—One large 
breakfast cup of mashed potato, the same, or 
rather less of ecoked fish, salé and pepper to 
season, one egg; mix all well together, and 
make into flat cakes, well floured on the out- 
side, and fry carefully in & frying pan of very 
hot fas, or press it into a pie dish, and smooth 
neatly on the top, and brown before the fire. 

To make baked potatoes mealy when taken 
from the oven, they should be put into a 
napkin or towel, and the akin broken, 80 as 10 
aliow thesteam to escape. This will keep the 
potato measly. If it cools withons breaking 
the skin, it will be watery and have an acid 
taste, caused by the retaining of a kind of 
juice next the skin. 

Pa Sovur.—Take a gecd bone, one pound 
eplit peas, one carrot, two onions, three quarts 
water, quarter teaepoonful soda, one desvert- 
spoonfal chopped parsley or o little mint, 
pepper, salt. Remove the marrow from the 
bone if it has any, and put i¢ on with the 
water to boil for one hour. Then wash the 
peas and add them, also the carrot grated, the 
onions chopped, andthe soda, Let all boil for 
two hours, put it through a comrse strainer, 
add the parsley or mint, salt and pepper to 
taste, and serve, The peas should not be 
coaked, or if ecaked washed firct, and the 
water in which they aze soaked used aa part 





of she soup. 


taking the piace of the ordinary butter in 
| Germany and Switzerland. It is ssid to be 
| healtbfal, easily digested, ag palatable as butter 
| made from the milk of cows, and much 
; cheaper. 

| Ir requires about 3,000, paunda of roce-leaves 
| io prodace an ounces of etto of roses. The 
Tarkish oil is *hat moss found in our markets ; 
but much of the rose.oil which England con- 
sumes comes from India, it being largely die- 
tilled in the North-West provinces and the 
Panjab. 

TAKING & census seems to evolve @ good deal 
of irritation the world over. The Welsh 
people are now very angry anent she recent 
cenaus in Great Britain. It seems that a large 
namber of circolare intended to be filled out 
by the Welch were distributed in England, 
while circulars for the English were dia- 
tributed in Wales, and a large amount of mis- 
information was by this blunder oolicoied in 
Wales. 

A PROMINENT physician esys that mavy of 
the men who are growing prematurely old or 
bringing upon themselves & malvitude of ills 
by the steady anc excessive use of stimulants, 
have been reclaimed by the use of hot milk 
and vichy—a glase twice a day of two-thirds 
milk and one-third viehy. if the appetite 
faila. and a taste for alooholic stimulants 
growa correspondingly the vichy and milk 
will do you great good, 
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ROIICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rex —Sue him In the county court. 

Bray.t —All Birmingham fs in Warwickshire, 

Psycae —Wait-S unday in 1892 will fall on June 5. 

H. Tsaompsox.—The clergyman has power to forbid 
any interference with the graves in the churchyard. 

Jor —When stung by bees, wasps, hornets, etc., epply 
hartehorn. It almost SLeage affords immediate relief 


Biancue.—How would ‘‘Grace” do? It means 

thanks.” 

‘Mona.—The Established Church in Scotland is Presby- 
terfan. 


Sweet Seventren.—A woman attains her majority at 
the age of twenty-one years, 


Jacx’s Dantixsc —The last Friday of January, 1873, 
was 3lst, or last day of month. 

Inquiner —A provisional protection would secure you 
untii the time had expired. 

C F. D.—The just debts of the deceased must be pald 
ont of the esi 

Ersecrep.—An effi ‘'a‘ion order cannot be obtained 
after the death of the muther. 

aoceee Motiy.—A marriage would not be legal tf 

th parties wilfully con their true names, 

Gairrita.—The mean distance of the moon from the 

earth has been estimate 1 at 237,600 miles. 


Hivs enn Shs canines wine Buhest Go Burgh took 
refuge was at Brentwood, In Esse: 

J. R ocit ane tinea —_— 
resent renders void any previously existing. 


We Too.—The landlord (having agreed » do ontsfde 
repairs) has a right of entry to perform his contract. 

Ancaizt —Any coin dealer can tell you the value of 
your five-franc pieces. 

Ina. —A sailing ship may A from Sydney to New- 
Castic in a day easily, 100 miles. 

Cocksry.—Meerschaum is a clay found mostly in 
Germany, pagent nb 8 


Fivo.—All d except shepherds’ on dogs kept 
for guiding the , and pupptes, must be paid for. 
Atwrnne.—It depends upon the county. All Lanca- 
abire wills are proved at Lancaster. 
Mazion.—1l. Any druggist will tell you what to use, 
but is very seldom successfally done at home. 2 Try 
tarpentine or benztne, either of those should do It. 


Evecrmva —You had better apply to a lawyer. We 
cavnot tell you without knowing the circumstances 
what {t would cost. 


Toorsiz.—Liverpool isa city. It was made the sec of 
a@ bishop on 24th March, 1880, and nominated a city in 
April following. 

DispLeasep.—Discourage all attentions that are dis- 
agreeable to you in view of matrimony, and reject all 
presents, trifilog or otherwise. 


F. Jorty.—If a man dies without making a will, his 
nephews and nieces take their deceased parents, share 
of the property left. 


Wactchep Onx —Yonu are, of course, responsible for 
ptyment of what you owe; but you cannot be sent to 
prison while you cannot pay. 


E«ic.—It was computated by the Duke of ht = 
that he lost at 96 000 men in the Pentneular war— 
prisoners, deserters, & 5. 

Natare —A will can be seen on payment of a shilling, 
at tae District at which it was proved ; the cost 
of a copy will depend upon its length. 


Unssappy Maup —The phrase ‘Sending to Coventry” 
is supposed to have originated with military men, from 
whom the inhabitants held themselves 


Tassr.—A divorced woman resumes the name to 
which she was en before marriage. She cannot 
marry again in her late husband's name. 


Sm Laxycetot.—We — undertake to say what 
stamps sre necessary on particular document. In- 
quire at the Stamp Offive ona eeeduce the document. 


Irish SupscaiseR —1. Rub some glycerine on your 
hands before going to bed, and sleep . gloves. Try the 
poped ade melon for your freckles. 2. It does not auit 

a 


Youse Mornrer.—Ohildren's clothing should be as 
light and warm as possible, with flannel or wool next to 
the ekin ; either a0 worn will ward off danger- 
ous chills and prevent colds. 


C._ I. W.—Three pounds of flour contain, it is sald, as 
much nutriment as nine pounds of roast beef ; and one 
pint of white beans, be pry one pound, as * much as 
Gwo-thirds of a pound of roast beef. 

JILTED.—There is, we believe, no legal obligation on 
young lady to return an engagement ms or one 
present, unless the same was given conditionally on a 
contract which the young lady refused to carry out. 


Dorcas.—There is Lr ee tal of a ae 
than there fs a capt Each colony in 
Australia has a cathe and tt the Fe — Federal Governm «nt 
schemes comes into operation there will be a central seat 
of Government for federal purposes for the colonies 
jotaing in the federatio.. 





Witp Rosx.—A mar sentenced to imprisonment for 
life is liberated at —, years’ end ; formerly he was 
freed afcer fifteen years if he had bebaved himself in 
prison. 

J. B.—An affiiation order ae be applied for or any , 
time within twelve months from the last — ent 
— of the child, or within twelve months 


of 
Griz:t —About one in every thousand mon in 
B-itish army isa foreigner. This is in additiun to 
large number of colonials, amounting about 
every hundred. 


Oty Reaprr —The fourth Atlantic cable was laid by 
the Great Bastern trom Valentia, Lreland, to Heart's 
bo = Newfoundland, between Jane 8 and July 3, 

‘ 


R Tarner —Household svffrage was extended to the 
counties in 1884 und came into operation at the general 
— in 1885. Im 1884 Mr. Gladstone was Prime 

r. 


IspiGNant Map ti.—The behaviour of the husband, as 

you describe it, was so very indecorous, {t would be 

ble to believe that his grief had temporarily 
deprived him of his reason. 


HER EASY CHAIR. 


Wuew Edith, my wife, is allenug in bed, 
And cosy I sit in her easy-chair 

To dream by the embers and smoke my pipe, 
I feel that the world fs passing fair. 


For though I've been working my head nigh off, 
Dressing the babies and mending frocks, 

Sewing on buttons and washing up spoons, 
Sweeping the rooms and darning the socks ; 


Polishing gaiters and scrubbing the flor, 
Setting the ea broke a . 
And nearly my heart along with 

Dor I bnew thes mag Edith ye 


Yet love still lightens my labours sore, 
For I feel that ne alee higher a 
these was boro, and I never grudge 
Her all the leisure my labour brings. 


a up in the ologies, every one, 
n metaphysics and Pam tag od 
aan the microbes, and can ol 
Fauna and flora till all is blue. 


And when she talxs with Professuress Sw'pes 
Of nebule, star dust and earth's round moon, 
“ 7 ether and Saturn's rings, 
eel like dancing a rigadoon, 


For my glee Is so great that my eyes stick out 
In adintration of her and her kind 

And ‘‘ what fo man thas she fs mindfal of him? ; 
I aay to myself, and I never mind. 


She fs up on the tariff and up on her ear 
On McKinley's biil and the sugar trust, 
And when she’s slinging her flextble jaw 
Round the rights of man, you should hear her—Jaat! 


To-morrow she is going to Yonkers, there 
To hear the Methodist conference talk 

Of women and voting. How little they know 
How Edith could make them walk their chalk ! 


She's bought her ticket and darned the expense ; 
l've packed her gripsack, and all is well ; 

And now to my room [ will totter me off, 
For I hear the baby beginning to yell. 


“ Ah, well! For us all some sweet h >pe lica "— 
Though it lie like bleser, I do not care; 
For yh pipe is out, and no longer Il sit 
And dream of love in her easy-chatr. 


Soser-sipzs.—We endeavour to give a distinct indivi- 
dual reply to every coments addressing us, Of 
course, several every week send us precisely yd — 
inquiry, but each states 1t from his own point of vie 


Is a Fix —You should have given the landlord a 
understand that you accepted the notice of a rise in rent 
as equivalent to a notice to leave, if you did not mean to 
continue the tenancy under new terms. 


A Vittace’Marw.—Nut gall may be had as a porte, 
a tincture, or the whole nut, and is non-poisonous, the 
nuts —_ in foreign countries, and large quantities are 
annually imported into this country. Nat gall is used 
both for and medicinal purposes, 


Rita —There are two kinds of marriage Hcenses—1 
The way 3 ae granted by h‘s surrogates, for 
marriage el! ee cone Sra coe eee 
chapel ty a marriages; 2 Tae archbishop’s 
license, rantiasabeu tntaek chaae- aoe. 

Emity.—Queensland {is the preferable a 
colony pa now for female servants. Free p’ 
obtainable in KK cases on application to aa pre ber 
Agent-General, 1, Victoria-street, 
London, 8. W., heeemea ivalaedaa iin Goamaeaet 

P. 8. L —As it is uncertain where the will may have 
been registered, we advise you to write to Probate 

Registry, Somerset House, London, giving names and 
dates (of —: - asking whether tf wili is there 
what sum ust send for a copy; or if not there, 





you m 
where ft is likely to be found. 


Hertry.—Marble hearths can be cleaned with soda and 
whiting m'xed. Pat the ote on with a cloth. atier 
two or three applications, sll stains, if not of long 

| standing, will be removed. P-reevere until the objact 
is saa 


home; 
nor can apy such person be received in & workhouse, 
anlces in 0 ctete of cestibation. 


Racue. —There is no such institution in existence as 
the British Olaim Agency. We think you are 


speculative next-of-kin can 
suggest the loallty fa whieh your relative la tsppond 
died, any search will be quite in vain. 

Rotr.—It was long thought that the water from 
melted snow was the purest of ———- This idea has 
been proved incorrect, as the reverse is true. Snow is 
really a —_, of the atmosphere, attracting to it, as It 
falls, various impurities; and these are found in the 


In Dirricutty.—If you are under twenty-one years of 
age you will not be troubled, because the books foisted 
on you are not necessary to you. If you are older we 
Cink: yon ano atts exfo  seteting, Sessase 
cannot be arrested. S renuously to accept deli 

of any more books on the ground of inability to pay for 


ij 


ToraL ApsTarmves.—Alcohol causes a temporary in- 


of warmth and vigour ; but this is s; iy b: 
a reaction, under which there fs a rapid failure not only 
of the temperature of the body but of nerve as 


L. Taompson.—A lodger’s goods protected from 
selzure for the landlord's debts. In case a distraint is 
pater hindiand ae tena nals the Gisteaint) « 
su qd a 
(etors a justice of the peace. The 

declaration must Include an inventory of the lodger’s 
DespzraTion —Absolu’ no opening whatever for 
clerks in the ry Geattenman anee outeeed, beh 8 
clerk cannot. yy y thousands of miles at 
of six months’ income to “ turn the hand to 
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Lonxpon yo Post-free. Three- 
Weekly: or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Aut Back ——- Parts and VoLUMEs are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTIOE.—Part 355, Now Ready, oe es. 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVI., Later fn th, 48. 6d. 
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